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Salary  Regulations  Simplified 

When  salary  adjustments  can  be  made  without  affect¬ 
ing  prevailing  rates  for  the  area,  boards  of  education 
can  go  right  ahead  without  filing  the  certificates  previ¬ 
ously  required. 

Here's  the  latest  from  the  Research  Division  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  concerning  federal  salary  regulations  as  they  affect  teachers. 

In  a  joint  statement,  December  20.  1942.  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  announced  a  further  interpretation 
of  procedures  applying  to  wage  and  salary  adjustments  by  state,  county,  and 
municipal  governments  and  the  agencies  thereof.  Please  note  the  italicized 
sentences,  which  were  not  italicized  in  the  original,  but  are  believed  by  the 
Research  Division  to  merit  special  attention  of  school  authorities: 

On  November  12,  1942,  the  National  War  Labor  Board  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  pursuant  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Director,  established  a  procedure  whereby  adjustments  in  salaries  or  wages 
of  state,  county,  or  municipal  employees  would  be  submitted  to  the  Board  or  the 
Commissioner,  as  the  case  might  be.  for  approval.  It  was  provided  that  each 
such  adjustment  would  be  deemed  approved  upon  certification  by  the  particular 
state  or  local  agency  that  the  adjustment  was  necessary  “to  correct  maladjust¬ 
ment,  or  to  correct  inequalities  or  gross  inequities  as  contemplated  by  Executive 
Order  No.  9250.”  It  was  further  provided  that  if  a  proposed  adjustment  would 
raise  wages  or  salaries  above  the  prevailing  level  of  compensation  for  similar 
services  in  the  area  or  community  ,  application  for  approval  should  be  filed  with 
the  Board  or  the  Commissioner,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  foregoing  procedure  was  made,  a  multitude  of 
certificates  of  wage  or  salary  adjustments  have  been  received  from  state  and 
local  agencies.  In  the  course  of  a  detailed  examination  of  the  facts  set  forth  in 
these  certificates,  neither  the  Board  nor  the  Commissioner  has  had  occasion  to 
question  any  adjustments  made  by  any  «)f  the  stale  or  local  agencies.  In  the 
light  of  this  experience,  which  indicates  that  statutory  budgetary  controls  are 
operating  to  keep  salary  and  wage  movements  of  state  and  local  agencies  within 
very  narrow  bounds,  the  Board  and  the  Commissioner  have  determined  to  make 
the  following  changes  in  procedure  effective  forthwith: 

1.  In  all  cases  where  an  adjustment  in  wages  or  salaries  by  a  stale,  county 
or  municipal  agency  is  necessary  to  correct  maladjustments,  inequalities  or  gross 
inequities  as  contemplated  by  Executive  Order  No.  9250,  and  would  not  raise 
salaries  or  wages  above  the  prevailing  level  of  compensation  for  similar  services 
in  the  area  or  community,  the  adjustments  will  be  deemed  approved  without  the 
necessity  of  filing  certificates  for  the  information  of  the  Board  or  Commissioner. 

2.  In  all  other  cases,  the  state  or  local  agency  is  requested  to  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Salaries  and  Wages,  Department  of  Labor 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Director,  has  been  established  by  the  Board  and  the  Commissioner, 
and  has  been  authorized  to  cuivise  state  and  local  agencies  in  these  cases  whether 
or  not  the  particular  adjustments  are  in  accordance  with  the  national  stabiliza¬ 
tion  policy.  While  the  Committee  in  the  performance  of  its  functions  will  not 
attempt  to  exercise  any  legal  sanctions.  Congress,  in  the  Act  of  October  2.  1942. 
clearly  intended  that  all  employers  and  all  employees  would  be  covered  by  the 
national  stabilization  policy,  and  since  millions  of  public  employees  are  engaged 
in  the  same  kind  of  work  as  private  employees,  the  duty  of  public  employers  to 
conform  to  that  policy  is  as  plain  as  that  of  private  employers.  The  way  in  which 
governmental  agencies  have  been  cooperating  with  the  Board  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  date  indicates  their  desire  to  discharge  that  duly  to  the  same  extent  as 
is  required  of  non-governmental  employers. 

In  brief  then  -the  moral  obligation  remains  for  school  authorities  to  observe 
the  federal  stabilization  policies.  Where  salary  adjustments  can  he  made  with¬ 
out  affecting  prevailing  rates  for  the  area — school  boards  can  gt)  right  ahead 
without  filing  the  certificates  previously  required.  Where  serious  doubt  exists  as 
to  advisability  of  salary  changes  the  joint  Committee  can  be  c»»nsulled.  Its  advice 
is  not  mandatory. 

Other  detailed  interpretations  or  new  policies  may  be  issued  from  time  to 
time.  As  in  the  past  the  Research  Division  will  attempt  to  transmit  such  infor¬ 
mation  promptly  to  local  and  state  leaders. 


I  |U1  or  all  expenses  which  you 
are  forced  to  incur,  the  cost  of 
sickness  and  accident  is  the  most  un¬ 
wanted  .  .  .  the  “Ugly  Duckling”! 

T.P.U.  helps  teachers  reduce  this 
unwelcome 
For  less  than  10c 
certificate 


expense  to  a  mmimum. 

a  day,  T.P.U.’s 
neu’  certihcate  —  the  P-H  (Peerless- 
Hospital) — will  protect  you  from  sidc- 
ness  and  accident  costs  and  loss  of 
income,  which  might  easily  amount  to 
hundreds  of  dollars! 

The  P-H  is  liberal!  It  pays  gen¬ 
erous  benefits  for  hospitalization 
(^5.35  per  day,  starting  the  first  day), 
house  confining  sickness,  convales¬ 
cence,  accident  and  personal  quar¬ 
antine.  Cash  benefits  run  as  high  as 
^1,500.00. 

Guard  your  income.  Eliminate  burden¬ 
some  costs  by  getting  T.P.U.  protection. 
Mail  the  coupon  below  today. 
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PHYSICAL  FITNESS  PROGRAMS 

speed  up  the  nation efforts! 


Send  for  free  material  on  Health  and 
Good  Grooming  for  your  Programs 

From  the  classrooms  to  the  military  camps 
of  our  country,  training  in  physical  fitness 
and  personal  care  are  among  today’s  foremost 
efforts.  In  elementary  grades,  in  high  schools 
and  in  colleges,  programs  on  health  and  hy¬ 
giene  are  contributing  to  the  defense  and  the 
morale  of  a  growing  generation. 

Created  expressly  for  such  projects  is  our 
educational  material,  available  free.  So  if  you 
teach  any  of  the  groups  listed  (right),  or 
similar  classes,  you  will  find  our  wall  charts, 
teaching  pamphlets  and  student  material  in¬ 
teresting  and  helpful.  Send  for  them  today! 


DINTAL  HIALTH  for 

ELEMENTAKY  GRADES 

HIGH  SCHOOL  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDU¬ 
CATION  CLASSES 

SCHOOL  NURSES  AND  DENTAL  HYGIENISTS 

PERSONAL  HYGIENE— GOOD  GROOMING  I 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  CLASSES  IN 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

Home  Economics 

Hygiene 

Commercial  Subjects 
Vocational  Guidance 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  for 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Use  the  Coupon  below  to  request  these  Programs  now.  They  will  be  sent  to  you  FREE! 


j  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  Depanment  ST  243,  45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y.  I 

I  Please  send  me  the  following  free  visual  material :  ( Check  items  wanted )  ] 


DENTAL  HYGIENE  (for  ony  »rado)  Check 
"Why  Do  Teeth  Ache.^’’  wall  chart . Q 

(Special  editions— for  elemeHlary—for  high  school) 

Class  Hygiene  Checkup  Record  and 

Certificates  of  Award  for  Dental  Care . Q 

(Crades  One  through  Six) 

Teacher’s  Guide  "Build  a  Successful 

Program  on  Dental  Health” . 


PERSONAL  GROOMING  ‘'ViSiJJIr'  check 

"Perspiring  is  Healthful,  but”  wall  chart . Q 

Teacher’s  Pamphlet  "Little  Things  Count 
—Even  in  Wa 


Guide  "Build  a  Successful  Grooming  Guides . 

m  on  Dental  Health” . Grooming  for  the  Job  wall  charts . 

MUSCLES  AND  EXERCISE  (For  High  School  or  Collogo  Physical  Education  Clossos  only) 

is  Vital,  but”  wall  chart . □  "Are  you  Physically  Fit?”  student  leaflet  and  checkup . Q 


"Exercise  is  Vital,  but”  wall  chart . □  "Are  you  Physically  Fit?”  stu< 

(With  jar  of  Miuit-Rub  for  First  Aid  Kit) 

Name . Name  of  school  or  college. 


(Where  you  teach) 


School  Street  Address . City . State . 

(Check):  TAcmentaty? . Jr.  High? . Sr.  High? . College? . Other?. 

Grade  Taught . Number  of  Classes  I  teach . . 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  one  class:  Girls . Boys . 
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Summer  Session 
at 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

You’ll  enjoy  pending  the  Summer 
in  Pbiludelpbia! 

Philadelphia  aod  environs  offer  many 
cultural  and  recreational  opportunities 
—including  Temple  University  Teachers 
Summer  S^ion.  Six-weeks'  course  be¬ 
gins  Monday,  June  28;  closes  Friday, 
Au^t  6.  A  wide  range  of  graduate 
and  undergraduate  work.  The  1943 
monarn  is  especially  planned  for  to¬ 
day^ I  educational  needs— designed  for 
those  who  require  aedits  for  certifica¬ 
tion,  and  for  those  who  are  candidates 
for  a  degree. 

WRl'lt  for  illustrated  booklet  which 
describes  the  many  advantages  of  the 
Temple  Snminer  S^ion  for  1943. 

Addreu  office  of  tbe  Registrar 
Broad  St.  &  Montgonaery  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


CThe  musical  Autograph  ^Alburn 

By  MORITZ  E.  SCHWARZ 
formerly  director  of  Vocal  Music 
Public  Schools  of  Jersey  City 
A  novelty;  a  eift  bool^  it  brings  out  many  points 
in  Musical  Theory,  Harmony,  and  Form.  Make 
your  musical  friend  a  present  of  a  copy. 

PRICE  $1.2.1 

HARMONY  MUSIC  SHOP,  Agent 
.11  E.  PALISADE  AYE.,  ENGLEWOOD,  N.  J. 


THE  NEW  MERMAM- WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic  t  information  on  every  sub¬ 
ject,  at  your  finger  tips;  600,000  entries, 
12,000  illustrations. 

Up  to  datet  the  only  entirely  new  and 
rewritten  unabridged  dictionary  in  25 
years. 

Economicol :  the  acquisition  of  Webster’s 
New  International  Dictionary  lessens  the 
need  for  investment  in  supplementary 
reference  books.  It  is  truly  “the  foundation 
book  of  education.’*  Write  for  booklet  E. 

GL  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Sprii|Md.  Mass. 


WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY  Second  Edition 
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For  All  Mankind 

tty  Charles  A.  Philhoirer, 

Westfield 

OUR  COMMITTEE  on  teacher  salary  data  and  promotion 
has  already  done  a  good  job  and  will  continue  to  aid 
local  districts.  The  1943  Legislature  is  now  fully 
organized  and  the  Committee  on  Legislation  will  sponsor 
and  promote  proposed  enactments  which  will  advance 
education  in  New  Jersey  and  “guard  the  interests  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  state  school  teachers.”  Herein  are  embodied  two 
major  functions  of  our  organization. 

In  Article  11  of  the  Constitution  of  the  New  jersey 
education  Association  attention  is  first  called  to  the 
promotion  of  educational  interests  of  the  State.  Our 
Stale  Constitution  justifies  public  education  on  the  ground 
that  it  safeguards  our  democracy.  This  safeguard  is  ac¬ 
complished  through  an  enlightened  citizenry.  The  Long 
Time  Planning  program  of  our  Association  has  been  set 
up  in  order  that  teachers  in  New  Jersey  may  exercise  an 
essential  service  to  the  voting  public  through  the  medium 
of  democratic  discussions  of  civic  problems.  Further¬ 
more,  such  service  of  “instruction,  conference  and  united 
action”  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  security  of  the  true 
position  of  the  teaching  profession  in  New  Jersey. 

RiECENTLY  1  HAD  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Long  Time  Planning  and  the  county- 
coordinators  for  Democratic  Discussions.  It  was  most 
gratifying  to  hear  these  school  people  tell  how  this  vital 
discussion  program  is  beginning  to  reach  into  the  think¬ 
ing  of  citizens  in  scores  of  our  communities  under  the 
auspices  of  individual  teachers  and  local  and  county- 
teacher  associations.  The  report  at  that  time,  added  to 
reports  as  we  go  to  press,  reveal  that  more  than  5,000 
adults  have  discussed  important  subjects  of  the  day — 
thanks  to  New  Jersey  teachers. 

Picture  what  this  means  for  our  profession!  Visual¬ 
ize,  too,  the  marvelous  service  thus  rendered  to  communi¬ 
ties  by  this  most  unusual  program!- -available  only  thus 
far  through  our  effort;  and  then  beyond  this,  and  most 
important,  let  us  keep  before  us  without  doubt  or  halting, 
the  great  possibilities  that  lie  ahead.  Here  is  what  is 
actually  happening.  Teachers  are  sitting  in  meetings — 
130  thus  far — discussing  problems  of  family  life,  juvenile 
delinquency,  post-war  problems  and  everyday  citizenship. 
Teachers  are  meeting  with  doctors,  lawyers,  businessmen, 
laborers,  and  industrial  men;  they  are  meeting  with 
mothers,  fathers,  parents  of  their  school  children,  with 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  friends  of  friends.  They  are 
coming  together  in  homes,  churches,  schools,  club  rooms 
and  other  convenient  meeting  places.  Some  of  these 
groups  number  a  dozen  or  so,  others  several  hundred. 
Teachers  lead  discussions  for  some  of  them,  and  in  others 
citizens  make  themselves  responsible  for  bringing  Demo- 


President’s 

Message 


cratic  Discussions  to  a  newly  organized  or  existing  com¬ 
munity  group. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  types  of  organizations 
participating  in  the  program.  The  reports  record  groups 
such  as  the  Kiwanis,  Parent-Teachers  Associations,  Sor- 
optimists,  American  Legion,  church  clubs  and  Sunday 
school  groups.  Rotary,  college  clubs,  labor  unions,  in¬ 
formal  home  groups,  community  forums,  Zonta, 
Y.M.C.A.’s  and  community  centers. 

T 

I  HE  VALUES  of  this  program  are  many;  the  possibilities 
unlimited.  This  discussion  practice  is  rapidly  expanding 
and  is  being  made  available  to  more  and  more  of  our 
(dtizens.  Prominent  among  its  returns  are  the  following 
e<lucational  factors: 

It  is  the  best  public  relations  program  we  can 
have.  We  are  worth  as  much  or  as  little  as  our  patrons 
think  we  are  worth.  The  more  service  we  can  give  our 
people,  the  better  we  can  become  acquainted  with  them 
in  these  face-to-face  discussions,  the  more  we  can  par¬ 
ticipate  with  them  in  solving  our  mutual  problems,  so 
much  more  are  we  valuable  to  them.  And  by  this  method 
they  will  easily  recognize  our  value.  They  will  know 
what  we  are  doing  and  trying  to  do  fur  the  improvement 
of  educational  services  for  children  and  adults. 

It  aims  to  develop  an  enlightened  public.  This 
speaks  for  itself  in  a  democracy,  as  Mary  Follet  says  in 
The  New  State,  “The  new  democracy  depends  upon  you 
and  me.  It  depends  upon  you  and  me  because  there  is 
no  one  else  in  the  world  but  you  and  me.  If  I  pledge 
myself  to  the  new-  democracy  and  you  pledge  yourself 
to  the  new  democracy,  a  new  motor  force  will  be  born 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  W'e  must  live  democracy.” 

It  seeks  consideration  of  post-war  problems. 

The  distinguished  and  honorable  retiring  Senator 
Norris  also  said,  “Education  must  be  considered  in  peace 
plans  as  surely  as  ammunition  must  be  included  in  war 
plans.” 

The  question  that  we  must  ask  ourselves  is,  “Is  edu¬ 
cation  ready  with  the  answer — in  terms  that  will  fire  the 
imagination  of  all  the  people?” 

Democratic  Discussions  will  help  us  provide  such  an 
answer — ^and  it  will  be  the  strongest  answer  possible.  e 
shall  have  practice  in  the  democratic  processes  and  shall 
know  their  creative  power.  We  shall  know,  too,  from  our 
own  experiences  how  to  consider  our  national  and  local 
problems  as  they  are  affected  by  the  many  unusual  forces 
that  will  prevail  when  the  shooting  ceases  and  the  smoke 
clears  away.  We  know  that  “To  win  the  conflict  of 
ideas  is  the  greater  end  and  the  ultimate  victory,”  as 
Governor  Thomas  DeWey  says.  This  is  a  great  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  all  teachers, 
as  it  relates  to  problems  of  war  and  peace. 


E  W 
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Liability  of  Teachers 

Performing  War  Work 


What  protection  is  granted  the 
teacher  who  collects  scrap,  sells  War 
Bonds,  who  volunteers  or  is  assigned 
to  various  types  of  war  work?  What 
is  the  teacher's  liability  to  children  or 
adults  with  whom  he  works  in  the  war 
program?  There’s  one  important  thing 
to  do.  See  to  it  that  your  board  of  ed¬ 
ucation  passes  a  resolution  making 
your  war  activity  as  a  teacher  a  volun¬ 
tary  or  required  part  of  the  school 
program.  For  your  protection,  request 
your  board  to  adopt  the  following,  or 
a  similar,  resolution: 

Resolved  that  the  work  of 
teachers  relating  to  the  war  effort, 
such  as  collecting  scrap,  rationing, 
the  Schools  at  War  Program,  the 
High  School  Victory  Corps,  and 
the  like,  constitute  a  part  of  the 
voluntary  or  required  school  pro¬ 
gram  of . School  District* 

Here's  the  law.  In  1938,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  enacted  Chapter  311,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

“7/  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  board 
of  education  in  any  school  district  to 
save  harmless  and  protect  all  teach¬ 
ers  and  members  of  super\’isory  and 
administrative  staff  from  financuU 
loss  arising  out  of  any  claim,  de¬ 
mand,  suit  or  judgment  by  reason 
of  alleged  negligence  or  other  act  re¬ 
sulting  in  accidental  bodily  injury  to 
any  person  within  or  without  the 
school  building,  provided,  such 
teacher  or  member  of  the  super\'is- 
ory  or  administrative  staff  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  or  injury  was 
acting  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
within  the  scope  of  his  employment 


"Education’s  Role  in  Winning  the 
War  and  Preparing  for  the  Peace”  is 
the  theme  of  the  Progressive  Education 
Association’s  Regional  Conference  to 
be  held  at  the  Walt  Whitman  Hotel  in 
Camden  on  Saturday,  February  20. 
Held  simultaneously  with  a  similar 
conference  in  Philadelphia,  the  Con¬ 
ference  will  open  at  10  A.  M.  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  4:15  P.  M.  of  the  same  day. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  speakers 
and  group  leaders  from  New  Jersey 
and  elsewhere  scheduled  to  appear  are : 

Reinhold  Neibuhr,  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary;  Lawrence  K.  Frank,  Na¬ 
tional  Resources  Planning  Board;  Alice 
V.  Keliher,  New  York  University;  Mrs. 
A.  Virginia  Adams.  Vineland;  Philip 
Jacobs,  American  Friends  Service 


and/or  under  the  direction  of  said 
board  of  education;  and  said  board 
of  education  may  arrange  for  and 
maintain  appropriate  insurance  with 
any  company  created  by  or  under 
the  laws  of  this  State,  or  in  any  in¬ 
surance  company  authorized  by  law 
to  transact  business  in  this  State, 
or  such  board  may  elect  to  act  as 
self-insurers  to  maintain  the  afore¬ 
said  protection.” 

In  accordance  with  the  statutory 
provision,  a  teacher  is  protected  from 
liability  for  accidents  to  others  if  he 
is  acting  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
w  ithin  the  scope  of  his  employment  or 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of 
education. 

In  the  absence  of  a  resolution  (simi¬ 
lar  to  the  above)  by  the  board,  there 
might  occur  an  accident,  which  it 
could  be  claimed  was  due  to  the  neg¬ 
ligence  of  the  teacher,  and  accordingly 
it  might  be  shown  that  the  board  of 
education  did  not  consider  his  serv¬ 
ices  at  the  time  as  a  part  of  the  school 
program.  Under  this  situation,  the 
teacher  would  be  liable  to  be  sued 
and  put  to  legal  expense,  even  though 
the  courts  might  not  hold  him  liable 
for  the  accident.  If  liability  should  be 
established  a  much  greater  expense 
would  be  involved. 

Boards  of  education  desire  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  employees,  and  if  the  pos¬ 
sible  liability  due  to  the  war  time  work 
is  presented  to  them,  it  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  they  will  adopt  a  resolution 
classifying  these  war  activities  of  the 
teachers  as  a  part  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram. 


Committee;  Morris  Meister,  Bronx 
High  School  of  Science;  Leon  Neulen, 
Camden;  John  W.  Nason,  Swarthmore 
College;  Mabel  Lesher,  Camden;  Mary 
Rooker  Nash,  Greenwich  Country  Day- 
School;  Howard  E.  Wilson,  American 
Council  on  Education;  W.  R.  Craw¬ 
ford,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Con¬ 
cha  R.  James,  Pan  American  Union; 
Alice  Barrows,  American  Council  on 
Soviet  Relations;  Sherwood  Trask, 
Walden  School,  New  York  City;  Max 
J.  Herzberg,  Newark;  Marion  Quin, 
Lincoln  School.  New  York  City;  Harr\ 
Stearns,  Woodbury;  and  others. 

All  teachers  are  invited.  Registra¬ 
tion  for  members  of  the  Progressive 
Education  Association  is  fifty  cents,  for 
non-members,  seventy-five  cents. 


IMPORTANT 

The  Nominating  Committee 
will  meet  Friday,  February  19. 
The  Committee  will  receive  pro¬ 
posals  for  nominations  for 
president,  vice  president,  and 
treasurer  until  8  P.  M.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  19.  Only  those  names 
proposed  on  or  before  this  date 
can  be  considered  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Committee  will  meet 
again  before  the  third  Friday  in 
March  to  make  its  nominations 
from  the  names  which  were 
proposed  on  or  before  February 
19.  The  proposed  names  will 
appear  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  Review. 

At  its  meeting  last  Nov.  7, 
the  Delegate  Assembly  passed 
the  following  resolution: 

Reoolved,  that  the  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly  indicate  its  belief  that  there  be  no 
salary  attached  to  the  ofiioes  of  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Treasurer,  but  that  ail 
necessary  expenses,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  be  paid. 


WITH  THE 

LEGISLATURE 

Governor  Edison,  in  his  budget  mes¬ 
sage  delivered  to  the  I.egislature  Jan¬ 
uary  18th,  1943,  recommends  full  cash 
payment  of  all  1943  obligations  to  the 
I'eachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
totaling  $7,851,384.93.  Bills  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Assembly : 

A-29  (MrClave)  January  18 — To  pn>- 
vide  for  First  Aid  courses  in  high 
schools.  (Education.!  January  18 
— Still  in  Committee. 

A-3f)  (Palese)  January  18 — To  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  distribution  of  school 
monies  to  local  districts.  (Edu¬ 
cation.)  January  18 — Still  in 
Committee. 

A-42  (Doremus)  January  18 — T(*  pro¬ 
vide  for  retirement  of  members 
of  the  Teachers’  Pension  F  und  at 
age  65.  (Education.)  January  18 
--Still  in  Committee. 

A-43  (Doremus)  January  18 — To  pro¬ 
vide  work  scholarships  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  students  in  the 
State  Teachers  Colleges.  (Educa¬ 
tion.)  January  18-  -Still  in  Com¬ 
mittee. 

A-44  (Doremus)  January  18- -To  fix 
minimum  salaries  of  school  teach¬ 
ers  in  first  and  second  class  coun¬ 
ties  at  $1,400  and  in  all  other 
counties  at  $1,200.  (Judiciary.! 
January  18 — Still  in  Committee. 

No  Senate  bills  concerning  educa¬ 
tion  were  reported. 
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Letter  To  A 


Board  Member 


Mr.  Graham,  a  teacher  in  Hackensack,  sent  this 
letter  to  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  in  a 
nearby  town.  Except  for  the  name  of  the  hoard 
member,  the  letter  is  an  exact  cojry  of  the  original. 


Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

I  enjoyed  very  much  the  discussion 
we  had  the  other  night  about  the 
schools  and  their  problems.  As  a 
teacher,  I  was  impressed  by  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  you,  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education,  raised.  One  ques¬ 
tion  that  you  put  to  me  keeps  coming 
back  to  my  mind.  You  asked  me  if 
there  is  any  simple  rule  that  can  be 
followed  on  which  promotion  from  one 
grade  to  another  in  the  elementary 
I  school  can  be  based.  At  the  time.  I 
replied  that  the  answer  wasn't  simple. 
The  more  1  think  about  it.  the  more 
I’m  inclined  to  think  that  the  answer 
IS  simple.  I.et  me  explain  just  what  J 
mean. 

This  problem  -when  to  retard  and 
when  to  promote — has  bothered  s<  hool 
teachers  and  principals  for  many  years. 

The  basks  of  promotion  reflects  the 
thinking  of  a  community.  The 
thinking  of  a  community,  in  turn,  is 
reflected  in  the  philosophy  of  its 
schools.  If  we  look  at  the  philos«»phy 
of  the  school,  or  more  practically 
speaking,  what  we  expect  youngsters  to 
get  out  of  school,  we  are  more  likely 
to  be  able  to  formulate  a  promotion 
policy  that  will  fit  the  needs  of  that 
community. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  school  is  merely 
to  produce  in  eight  years  of  elementary 
training  a  youngster  whose  sole  ac¬ 
complishment  shall  }>e  a  standard  of 
proficiency  in  the  tool  subjects — read¬ 
ing.  arithmetic,  and  grammar — the  an¬ 
swer  is  simple:  if  he  fails  in  a  majoritr 
of  these  subjects,  he  has  failed  to  make 
the  grade.  You  see.  if  the  community 
accepts  this  proficiency  as  the  sole  aim 
and  purpose  of  its  school,  it  should 
have  no  valid  reason  for  complaint  if 
one  of  its  youngsters  is  retarded  be¬ 
cause  of  failure  to  reach  this  standard. 

But  wait!  Does  your  school  have 
such  a  narrow  and  limited  goal?  Is  a 
child  really  educated  who  can  use  the 
tools  of  language  and  computation 
alone?  Aren’t  there  some  other  things 
to  be  considered?  TUTiat  if  this  child 


is  at  the  same  time  a  bully?  Suppose 
his  patriotism  and  his  sense  of  civic 
responsibility  is  warped  and  misdi¬ 
rected  ? 

The  American  school  of  today  is  be¬ 
coming  more  aware  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  child  is  its  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  development  of  the  whole 
child  means  just  this:  to  take  what  God 
has  endowed  him  with  to  help  him  de¬ 
velop  all  of  the  necessary  skills  of  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  language; 
to  give  him  the  chance  to  see  himself 
as  an  heir  to  all  of  the  social  advances 
made  by  his  forebears  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  understanding  them  and 
carrying  them  even  further;  to  help 
to  amplify  his  personality  so  that  he 
can  freely  mix  and  work  with  all  kinds 
of  people;  to  understand  the  physical 
me<-hanism  that  we  call  a  body  and 
how  best  to  care  f()r  it;  to  get  a  basic 
feeling  for  music,  the  arts,  literature, 
and  the  sciences;  and  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  tech¬ 
niques  used  by  a  democratic  people — 
the  ballot,  the  meeting,  the  election  of 
responsible  officials,  and  the  discussion 
of  pertinent  issues.  We  cannot  ignore 
these  things  for  they  are  the  essence  of 
our  American  w  ay  of  life. 

The  ability  to  write  effectively,  to 
use  the  spoken  tongue  with  great  facil¬ 
ity,  to  figure  accurately,  are  of  utmost 
importance.  Without  these,  one  would 
have  a  hard  time  understanding  or  en¬ 
joying  life.  But  these  skills  are  only 
one  aspect  of  a  child’s  development. 
All  of  the  other  phases  need  and  de¬ 
mand  our  attention,  too.  If  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  whole  individual  to  his 
greatest  capacity  is  the  aim  of  the 
school —  the  very  purpose  of  education 
itself — then  all  of  the  factors  that  have 
contributed  to  that  development  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  we 
are  deciding  whether  a  boy  or  a  girl 
has  failed  to  make  the  grade. 

If  the  coal  of  the  elementary  school 
is  a  narrow  one,  the  basis  of  promotion 
will  be  equally  narrow.  If  the  purpose 


of  education  is  a  complex  one — for 
there  is  no  more  complex  thing  than  an 
individual — the  basis  of  promotion 
will  be  relatively  complex.  The  answer, 
however,  is  still  simple:  if  the  young¬ 
ster  has  achieved  what  we  set  out  for 
him  to  achieve,  then  he  has  passed. 
//  not,  he  has  failed. 

Consequently,  it  becomes  the  task 
of  the  educator  to  sort  and  interpret 
all  of  the  evidence  about  the  child’s 
progress — or  lack  of  it — to  determine 
his  fitness  for  promotion.  Let  the 
teacher  bring  the  following  data  to  her 
principal  months  before  the  deadline 
set  for  promotion  or  retardation: 

1.  What  is  his  age  in  years? 

2.  What  is  his  achievement  in  his 
subjects? 

.3.  Is  he  physically  mature  for  his 
age  and  grade? 

4.  Is  he  socially  mature  for  his  age 
and  grade? 

o.  In  what  activities  has  he  failed 
or  succeeded? 

With  all  this  evidence  placed  in 
front  of  him  by  a  sympathetic  but 
doubtful  teacher,  the  principal  can  ar¬ 
rive  at  an  “average”  age.  or  an  “or- 
ganismic”  age,  or  whatever  he  wants 
to  call  it.  At  any  rate,  the  basis  of  pro¬ 
motion  will  be  considerably  broadened. 
He  will  not  base  his  final  judgment  on 
u  failing  mark  in  arithmetic  and  lan¬ 
guage.  but  on  a  feeling,  scientifically 
bolstered  by  a  raft  of  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation,  that  the  youngster  belongs  in 
one  grade  or  another.  If  the  decision 
is  in  the  negative,  consultation  with 
the  parent  should  be  immediate  and  the 
facts  fully  presented. 

Only  when  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  there  will  be  p()sitive  benefit  to 
the  child  should  retardation  take  place. 
Let’s  not  forget  that  asking  a  child  to 
repeat  a  grade  at  school  is  like  sen¬ 
tencing  him  to  repeat  a  year  of  his 
life. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Signed:  Joseph  L.  Graham. 
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ITEMS  OF  inEREST 

From  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 


Curriculum  Committee  Suggests 
War  Training  Program 


The  first  bulletin  prepared  by  the 
Curriculum  Advisory  Committee  has 
been  distributed  to  all  high  schools. 
The  bulletin  consists  of  a  general  an¬ 
nouncement  of  policy  concerning  cur¬ 
riculum  adjustments  and  the  use  of  the 
High  School  Victory  Corps,  which  is 
followed  by  specific  recommendations 
concerning  adjustments  in  mathematics 
in  relation  to  curriculum  adjustment 
adaptations,  pre-induction  courses  and 
the  Victory  Corps.  A  further  section 
deals  in  the  same  way  with  adjustments 
which  are  needed  and  can  readily  be 
made  in  the  science  program.  Specific 
courses  are  recommended  and  sugges¬ 
tions  are  offered  for  appropriate  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  most  needed  phases  of 
science  and  mathematics.  A  brief  bib¬ 
liography  is  included  in  the  bulletin. 
The  following  excerpts  w  ill  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  suggestions  which  the 
Curriculum  Advisory  Committee  offer. 

Mathematics 

The  abilities  of  high  school  boys  and 
girls  range  from  that  which  is  limited 
to  the  mastery  of  simple  arithmetic, 
intuitive  geometry,  and  the  use  of 
simple  formulas,  to  the  ability  which 
permits  the  complete  understanding  of 
advanced  abstract  principles  of  alge¬ 
bra  and  geometry. 

The  army,  navy,  industrial,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations  in  their  various 
branches  have  need  for  applications  of 
mathematics  which  run  through  the 
same  range  of  required  abilities.  To 
meet  these  needs  immediately  the  fol¬ 
lowing  guiding  principles  are  pro¬ 
posed: 

1.  With  few  exceptions  boys  in  the 
high  schools  should  study  mathematics, 
either  the  regular  academic  mathemat¬ 
ics  or  general  mathematics  or  special 
courses  in  mathematics. 

2.  Superior  students  in  mathemat¬ 
ics  should  be  advised  to  take  four  years 
of  high  school  mathematics  including 
trigonometry  and  solid  geometry.  For 
those  schools  which  find  it  possible  ad¬ 
ditional  work  in  advanced  algebra, 
spherical  trigonometry,  analytic  geom¬ 
etry,  and  calculus  will  be  beneficial. 

3.  For  the  boys  who  will  stay  in 
high  school  more  than  a  year  it  is  not 
necessarv  to  create  new  courses  or  to 
entirely  reorganize  the  present  courses. 
What  is  needed  is  a  shift  in  emphasis 
to  the  practical  phases  of  the  subject. 


4.  For  the  boys  who  will  graduate 
in  June,  1943,  or  who  will  become 
eligible  for  the  draft  within  a  year,  and 
who  are  not  now  studying  mathemat¬ 
ics,  create  an  abbreviated  course.  If 
the  boys  have  had  one  or  two  years  of 
high  school  mathematics,  this  course 
may  be  a  refresher  course  in  the  math¬ 
ematics  they  have  had,  along  with  a 
review  of  arithmetic  and  arithmetic 
reasoning.  Since  such  a  course  gives 
new  emphasis,  it  should  be  accredited 
towards  the  high  school  diploma  in 
addition  to  previous  credits  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  For  those  boys  who  have  had 
no  high  school  mathematics,  give  a 
course  in  general  mathematics  that 
contains  the  elements  of  arithmetic, 
scale  drawing,  intuitive  geometry,  nu¬ 
merical  trigonometry,  and  simple  al¬ 
gebra. 

5.  The  subject  matter  and  the  rate 
of  teaching  must  be  modified  so  that 
complete  understanding  and  accuracy 
and  skill  in  application  are  attained. 
This  is  the  prime  requisite.  Even  the 
best  modern  texts  contain  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  material  that  can  be 
safely  eliminated.  If  too  many  topics 
are  covered,  the  pupils  will  not  receive 
sufficient  drill  to  secure  mastery  of  the 
ini|K)rtant  phases  of  the  subject. 

6.  The  mathematics  now  taught  in 
high  school  should  be  practical  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  immediate  applica¬ 
tion  or  that  it  is  needed  for  other  essen¬ 
tial  mathematics  or  that  it  pertains 
directly  to  the  war  effort.  This  means 
the  mathematics  teachers  must  have  at 
least  a  fundamental  understanding  of 
the  vocabulary  and  elementary  prob¬ 
lems  in  marine  and  air  navigation,  ar¬ 
tillery  fire,  aeronautics,  cartography, 
physics,  and  shop  work.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  can  be  gained  by  self  study  of  the 
existing  literature  in  these  fields  or  by 
taking  courses  in  these  fields  offered 
by  the  colleges  and  universities. 

7.  Girls  who  have  demonstrated 
ability  in  mathematics  must  now  be 
encouraged  to  study  four  years  of  high 
school  mathematics.  These  girls,  after 
an  accelerated  college  training,  will  be 
needed  (the  need  is  even  now  acute) 
to  fill  the  vacancies  in  scientific  labora¬ 
tories,  specialized  industrial  work,  and 
the  teaching  profession.  There  is  an 
immediate  need  for  high  school  girls 
with  such  training  in  the  Signal  Corps 


and  in  certain  specialized  industrial 
work. 

8.  The  regular  high  school  mathe¬ 
matics  courses,  well  taught,  are  essen¬ 
tial  in  preparation  for  the  war  effort. 
Courses  in  aeronautics  or  navigation 
should  not  be  substituted  for  courses 
in  basic  mathematics  and  should  be 
offered  only  when  there  is  available  a 
teacher  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ences  in  aviation,  navigation,  field  en- 
gim*ering,  artillery  fire,  etc.,  and  when 
adequate  equipment  is  available. 

9.  The  basic  adjustments  suggested 
are  intended  to  prepare  pupils  to  func¬ 
tion  efficiently  in  the  whole  war  effort. 
However,  the  revisions  suggested  will 
lead  to  better  work  in  the  mathematics 
that  will  be  needed  after  the  war  has 
been  won. 

Science 

The  ar  Department  has  outlined 
courses  in  pre-induction  training.  A 
course?  in  pre-flight  aeronautics  has 
been  suggested  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education.  Every  school 
should  offer  to  its  students  as  many  of 
these  courses  as  its  facilities  will  allow 
and  its  teaching  personnel  can  effec¬ 
tively  teach.  Every  boy  in  high  school 
should  have  the  privilege  of  studying 
either  physics  or  the  two  pre-induction 
courses,  fundamentals  of  machines  and 
fundamentals  of  electricity.  These 
courses  are  basic  in  all  Army  occupa¬ 
tions  and  also  serve  well  the  needs  of 
industry  and  should,  therefore,  be 
made  available  to  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

The  course  in  physics,  or  the  com¬ 
bination  of  fundamentals  of  machines 
and  fundamentals  of  electricity,  should 
be  a  prerequisite  to  (or  required  con¬ 
currently  with)  any  training  in  pre¬ 
flight  aeronautics,  fundamentals  of 
radio,  or  fundamentals  of  automotive 
mechanics.  This  would  indicate  that 
where  possible  physics,  fundamentals 
of  machines,  and  fundamentals  of  elec¬ 
tricity  should  be  taught  in  the  eleventh 
year,  and  the  twelfth  year  student 
would  take  either  fundamentals  of  ra¬ 
dio,  fundamentals  of  automotive  me¬ 
chanics,  chemistry,  or  pre-flight  aero¬ 
nautics.  Some  larger  schools  may  have 
facilities  and  personnel  adequately 
trained  to  offer  two  years  of  pre-flight 
aeronautics  to  a  highly  selective  group. 
The  course  in  fundamentals  of  shop- 
work  may  well  be  offered  in  either  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  year.  Many  girls 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  the  work 
in  these  courses  (or  a  similar  course 
adapted  to  their  specific  needs)  in 
order  that  they  may  train  for  work  in 
industry. 
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By  Edgar  M.  Finch, 

Toma  River 

^  MARKiEU,  hut  it  didn't 

II  work  out!”  This  statement. 

V  made  in  various  forms  by  vari¬ 
ous  graduates,  is  doubtless  the  princi¬ 
pal  reason  for  our  course  in  Family 
Relationships.  Another  is  the  repeated 
discovery  of  “broken  homes”  in  han¬ 
dling  cases  of  discipline.  At  least  one- 
third  of  the  children  who  get  into  diffi¬ 
culty  in  our  district  are  from  that  type 
of  home,  and  another  third  come  from 
homes  filled  with  discord  and  strife. 
Further,  rates  of  divorce  and  juvenile 
delinquency  are  steadily  rising.  Di¬ 
vorces  among  our  graduates  are  un¬ 
fortunate  for  them,  and  more  so  for 
their  children.  For  these  reasons  we 
have  long  felt  that  the  school  should 
“do  something  about  it''. 

The  Set-Up 

Foundations  for  this  course  were 
laid  five  years  ago  when  a  committee 
of  teachers  formulated  a  course  of 
study.  The  Board  of  Education  re¬ 
ceived  this  enthusiastically,  ordered  it 
mimeographed  and  copyrighted. 

The  introduction  of  the  course  was 
made  possible  by  a  small  addition  to 
one  of  our  buildings.  The  room  was 
equipped  with  paneled  sidewalls,  Vene¬ 
tian  blinds,  and  living  room  furniture 
in  maple,  cretonne  and  leather.  We 
wanted,  and  secured,  a  living  room 
nicer  in  appointments  than  most  of  our 
pupils  are  accustomed  to.  Early  in  the 
year  we  asked  one  pupil  what  she 
thought  of  the  room  and  got  this  reply, 
“It’s  nicer  than  ours  at  home,  but  I’ll 
have  one  like  it  some  day!” 

Family  Relationships  was  offered  as 
an  elective  to  all  pupils,  carried  full 
diploma  credit — with  classes  meeting 
5  times  per  week  for  one  term.  So 
many  signed  up  that  enrollment  was  of 
necessity  limited  to  pupils  in  grades 
eleven  and  twelve. 

Since  we  could  find  no  textbook 
which  suited  our  needs,  each  pupil 
worked  with  a  copy  of  our  course  of 
study  as  a  guide.  We  have  already- 
built  up  quite  a  reference  library,  prin¬ 
cipally  of  magazine  articles  and  pam¬ 
phlet  material.  Since  most  books  in 
this  field  contain  chapters  totally  un¬ 
suited  to  high  school  pupils,  we  cut 
them  apart  and  rebound  chapters  we 
could  use. 

We  were  exceedingly  fortunate  in 
having  as  a  teacher  Mrs.  EHizabeth 
Force.  She  knows  our  community  and 
its  people;  she  is  patient  and  tactful; 
she  has  a  pleasing  personality  and  a 
fine  sense  of  humor;  she  is  an  optimist. 


a  hard  worker,  and  an  expert  teacher. 
Most  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of 
this  venture  must  be  given  to  her. 

Not  Sex  Education 

This  is  not  a  course  in  Sex  Educa¬ 
tion.  We  had  frank  books  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  were  loaned  to  certain 
pupils  under  strict  regulations.  This 
restriction  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
wished  to  under — rather  than  to  over 
emphasize  sex,  and  because  we  felt 
that  this  community  at  present  would 
rebel  at  an  out-and-out  course  in  sex 
hygiene.  Two  girls  who  were  about  to 
leave  school  to  be  married  asked  for 
information,  and  got  it.  Other  pupils 
received  books  only  upon  written  re- 
ipiest  from  their  parents.  We  have  not 
had  a  single  complaint  because  of  these 
steps.  In  fact,  not  a  complaint  has  been 
lodged  against  any  phase  of  the  course. 

The  amazing  thing  about  the  course 
was  the  frankness  displayed  by  the 
pupHs  in  discussing  intimate  questions. 
“Who  handles  the  money  in  your  fam¬ 
ily?”  “Who  should  handle  it?”  “Who 
disciplines  the  children  in  your  home?” 
“What  has  a  father  the  right  to  expect 
when  he  returns  from  work  at  night?” 
“What  has  a  mother  the  right  to  expect 
in  the  evening?”  “What  qualifications 
should  you  look  for  in  seeking  a 
mate?”  “What  are  some  of  the  factors 
which  lead  to  divorce?”  “Should  per¬ 
sons  of  different  religious  faiths 
marry?”  “What  constitutes  the  mar¬ 
riage  vows  in  each  of  several 
churches?”  “What  is  the  ideal  num¬ 
ber  of  children  for  a  couple  to  have?” 
And  so  forth  without  end.  A  startling 
spirit  of  tolerance  prevailed:  “Oh,  so 
that’s  what  you  think?  Well,  you  are 
certainly  entitled  to  your  opinion.  1 
have  my  own!” 


Results 

At  the  end  of  the  term,  pupils  de¬ 
scribed  the  outcomes  of  the  course  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  No  one  felt  that  the 
time  had  been  wasted.  One  pupil 
wrote,  “I  have  actually  tried  to  be 
nicer  at  home  toward  my  grandmother 
and  the  rest  of  the  family.”  .\nother, 
“I  have  broken  a  habit  which  was  very 
annoying  to  my  mother — not  getting 
up  when  I  was  called.”  Another,  “I 
am  afraid  I  have  not  done  much  to  im¬ 
prove  my  own  family  relationships  this 
year,  because  1  cannot  make  them  un¬ 
derstand  the  need  for  this  course  and 
just  how  much  it  means  to  me.”  An¬ 
other,  “Our  home  has  improved  be¬ 
cause  I  hold  my  tongue.  I  don’t  shout 
at  my  parents  anymore  and  we  get 
along  better  because  of  that.” 

In  discussing  this  course  at  a  public 
meeting  the  writer  said  that  we  would 
need  to  wait  five  or  six  years  to  observe 
its  effects.  On  this  point  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  challenged  by  a  local  resident 
who  said.  “My  daughter  has  been  a 
pupil  in  this  course  during  the  past 
term  and  the  effects  of  it  are  plainly 
observable  in  our  family.  My  son  and 
daughter  get  along  far  better  than  be¬ 
fore  with  each  other  and  with  their 
parents.  From  my  point  of  view  it  is 
the  most  valuable  thing  she  has  gained 
during  her  four  high  school  years.” 

A  local  judge,  with  wide  experience 
in  domestic  relations  and  juvenile 
cases,  addressed  these  classes  one  day. 
Without  hesitation  he  said.  “Family 
Relationships  is  the  most  valuable 
course  ever  introduced  into  this  high 
school.” 

For  ourselves.  Family  Relationships 
is  a  beginning,  a  step — we  believe — in 
the  right  direction.  We  hope  to  take 
another  step  or  two.  in  happier  days. 
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Belikving  that  the  classroom  can¬ 
not  be  a  unit  apart  from  life,  but 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  it,  we 
opened  our  social  studies  classes  last 
term  by  awakening  within  our  own  con¬ 
sciences  the  thought  that  we  had  a  part 
to  play  in  this  great  war  program.  Our 
part  would  not  he  saluted  on  all  sides 
with  pomp  and  ceremony,  but  rather  it 
would  l>e  a  challenge.  Kight  now  was 
the  time  for  each  of  us.  children  and 
teacher,  to  balance  capacity  and 
achievement.  A  consc  iousness  of  this 
need  would  surely  raise  our  own  think¬ 
ing  level,  and  result  in  finer  daily 
living. 

We  found  that  our  greatest  need  was 
for  added  expressiorjs  of  kindliness, 
toleracice,  gratitude,  love,  unselfish¬ 
ness.  and  understanding;  all  of  which 
may  he  practiced  in  a  ‘‘good  neighbor 
policy”.  Hut  who  is  our  neighbor? 
All  mankind,  of  course,  hut  the  imme¬ 
diate  crisis  seemed  to  demand  a  greater 
understanding  at)d  need  of  neighhor- 
liness  among  the  |*eoples  iti  our  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere. 

Submitting  the  above  data  to  prac¬ 
tical  classroom  usage,  we  realized  the 
common  denominator  for  our  unit. 
“A  Good  Neighbor  Policy”.  This 
again  was  subdivided  into  our  own  im¬ 
mediate  needs.  First.  “Our  Class¬ 
room”,  second  ‘‘Our  Community”,  and 
third.  “Our  Country". 

Some  of  the  goals  we  strove  to.  and 
did  attain  were  selected  by  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  boys  and  girls  after  class¬ 
room  discussion  periods  where  each 
and  every  child  freely  expressed  his  or 
her  views  concerning  the  principles 
under  consideration.  The  following 


were  chosen  as  the  goals  most  worthy 
of  accomplishing: 

Our  Classroom 

A  good  neighbor  is  one  who  prac¬ 
tices  the  Golden  Rule. 

A  good  neighbor  is  one  who  is 
friendly  to  his  classmates. 

A  good  neighbor  is  one  who  never 
shirks  his  work. 

A  good  neighbor  is  one  who  com¬ 
pletes  his  work. 

A  good  neighbor  is  one  who  respects 
the  property  of  others. 

Our  Community 

A  good  neighbor  is  one  who  tends 
to  his  own  affairs. 

A  g(»od  neighbor  helps  a  foreign 
born  person  to  become  a  better 
citizen. 

A  good  neighbor  helps  his  fellow - 
man  without  exjtecting  a  reward. 

A  good  neighbor  becomes  a  true 
friend. 

A  good  neighbor  cooperates  with  his 
neighbors  to  help  the  community. 

.A  good  neighbor  helps  those  who 
are  less  fortunate. 

A  good  neighbor  helps  keep  his  com¬ 
munity  clean. 

Our  Country 

A  good  neighbor  appreciates  free¬ 
dom  of  worship,  speech,  and  press. 

A  good  neighbor  respects  his  coun- 
try. 

A  good  neighbor  obeys  the  laws  of 
his  government. 

A  good  neighbor  is  loyal  to  his  gov¬ 
ernment. 

A  good  neighbor  respects  the  laws 
of-  the  Constitution. 

We  supplemented  this  work  with 


strip  film,  and  lantern  slides  regarding 
our  neighbors  to  the  north,  east,  south 
and  west.  Pupil  travel  and  teacher 
travel  enlarged  our  horizon. 

A  Mexican  program  was  given  for 
our  school  assembly,  and  we  found 
that  borders  did  not  confine  friend¬ 
ships.  Next,  we  had  as  guests  two  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitors  from  the  Argen¬ 
tine.  One.  a  native  school  teacher, 
who  for  twenty-five  years  had  taught 
in  Argentina  and  was  having  a  three 
months  leave  of  absence;  the  other, 
Argentina  born,  acted  as  interpreter. 
Our  kindly  and  enthusiastic  questions 
were  answered  by  the  school  teacher 
in  Spanish  and  then  interpreted  to  us 
by  her  friend. 

As  one  of  the  visiting  teachers  said, 
“Visits  of  this  kind  lead  to  real  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  Americas.” 
The  visit  resulted  in  plans  to  begin  in¬ 
tercommunication  between  the  two 
sch*)ols--hers  and  ours.  The  bo  vs  ami 
girls  learned  that  South  Americans  are 
not  curios  but  are  as  real  and  earnest 
as  we  ourselves  are. 

Tbe  unit,  itself,  lacked  the  usual  ma¬ 
terial  considerations  that  a  concrete 
project  demands.  It  was  purely  ab¬ 
stract.  but  tbe  results  manifested  them¬ 
selves  in  better  group  living.  Little 
considerations,  which  in  times  «)f  stress 
are  often  lacking,  multiplied.  Charac¬ 
ters  were  strengthened,  and  the  adven¬ 
ture  of  finding  one's  good  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  another  was  practiced,  l^nde- 
sirable  cliques  were  broken  down  and 
lasting  friendships  formed.  School 
spirit  and  community  spirit  soared  and 
a  larger  view  of  “one’s  country”  was 
attained. 
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By  M.  B.  Sanford 
Central  High  School 
Trenton 


l^ENTRAL  High  School  of  Trenton 
I  ha?  found  it  possible  to  have  a  large 
17  part  of  its  pupils  write  for  publi¬ 
cation.  Usually  there  are  five  classes 
in  English,  four  junior  and  one  senior, 
that  produce  the  scho*)l  paper.  The 
Spectator.  These  groups  spend  about 
half  of  their  time  in  the  study  of 
literature,  covering  the  same  amount 
of  work  as  other  classes.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  writ¬ 
ing.  These  combination  courses  may 
he  taken  in  place  of  the  regular  Eng¬ 
lish  classes  by  any  pupil  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  years  who  is  doing  honor 
work  in  F^nglish.  Thus  the  work  of  the 
school  paper  is  taken  into  the  regular 
curriculum  and  is  used  U)  furnish  in¬ 
spiration  f«ir  a  large  proportion  of  hovs 
and  girls  who  have  the  ability  and  the 
urge  to  w  rite. 

This  type  of  composition  is  popular 
and  results  in  improved  work.  About 
150  pupils  annually  choose  this  course 
at  Central  High  School  and  almost 
all  are  enthusiastic  about  their  work. 
They  stay  long  hours  after  school,  w  rit- 
ing  and  re-writing  copy,  interviewing 
people,  composing  headlines,  and  cor¬ 
recting  proof.  The  adviser  actually 
finds  it  difficult  to  prevent  their  doing 
too  much,  and  frequently  has  to  drive 
them  home. 


Writing  for  Publication 


“School  papers  have  been  kicked  around  too  long  outside 
the  curriculum.  In  reality,  they  furnish  the  best  possible 
motivation  for  the  pupils’  writing.” 


story,  an  editorial,  or  a  humor  column, 
it  must  begin  with  something  “snappy” 
in  order  to  attract  attention.  It  must 
use  five-cent  words,  not  five-dollar 
words,  it  must  have  vivacity,  and  must 
get  somewhere. 

Another  important  trait  that  Wil¬ 
liam  learns  is  promptness.  An  ordin¬ 
ary  theme  may  be  worth  just  as  much 
when  it  comes  in  a  week  late  as  when 
it  comes  in  on  time,  hut  William  knows 
full  well  that  a  news  story  handed  in 
after  the  deadline  and  after  the  paper 
has  gone  to  press  is  worth  exactly 
nothing. 

An  important  by-product  of  writing 
for  a  scln)ol  pajier  comes  from  the 
work  of  interviewing.  In  order  to 
get  the  facts  for  most  of  his  articles 
the  student  must  interview  teachers, 
pupils,  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  hoard  of  education,  city  officials, 
movie  stars,  and  famous  athletes.  The 
c  ub  reporter  learns  how  to  meet  peo¬ 
ple  and  how  to  handle  them  tactfully  in 
order  to  get  information  from  them. 
Still  another  by-product  is  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  a  good  paper  is.  William 
and  Mary  soon  learn  that  they  must 
keep  their  own  opinions  and  remarks 
out  of  their  news  stories;  that  a  news¬ 
paper  which  expresses  bias  in  its  news 
columns  is  unfair  and  unreliable. 


When  pupils  take  such  pains  thev 
produce  a  superior  product.  William 
feels  that  he  must  be  very  careful  not 
to  misspell  a  word,  not  to  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  grammar,  for  all  of  his  friends 
are  to  read  his  article  in  print.  Mary 
checks  her  facts  very  carefully  before 
she  begins  to  write,  because  she  re¬ 
members  that  her  classmate  said  some¬ 
thing  that  wasn’t  so  in  a  recent  article 
in  the  paper;  she  remembers  how  a 
protest  was  made  to  the  class  and  how 
humiliated  everyone  on  the  paper  felt 
on  account  of  the  error.  Yes,  every¬ 
thing  must  be  just  right;  the  article  is 
not  going  to  he  hidden  in  the  waste 
basket  but  is  going  to  be  read  by  al¬ 
most  every  boy  and  almost  every  girl 
in  school.  And  how  proud  Mary  is 
going  to  be  when  she  sees  everybody 
reading  her  story! 

If  W  illiam’s  article  in  the  paper  is 
to  please  the  readers.  William  knows 
that  it  must  be  not  only  correct  but 
also  interesting.  If  it  is  a  feature 


there  are  other  publications,  produced 
outside  the  classrotun.  such  as  Film 
Fare,  that  gives  the  students  important 
information  on  movies;  and  the  Tatler, 
that  features  word  studv. 


In  some  ways  it  is  easier  for  a  small 
school  to  publish  a  paper  than  for  a 
large  one.  Our  registration  ranges 
from  3,7(X)  to  4.(X)0.  That  means  that 
there  is  only  one  school  paper  for 
which  over  3,70()  pupils  may  write. 
If  the  school  is  too  small  for  a  printed 
paper,  a  mimeographed  paper  can  be 
published.  Or  pupils  can  copy  their 
articles  neatly  on  stationery  of  uni¬ 
form  size,  someone  can  make  an  at¬ 
tractive  cover,  then  all  the  sheets  can 
be  stapled  together,  and  presto!  there 
is  your  school  paper. 

School  papers  have  been  kicked 
around  too  long  outside  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  They  should  be  taken  into  the 
English  classroom,  where  they  furnish 
the  best  possible  motivation  for  the 
pupils’  writing.  This  is  true  of  big 
schools  and  of  small  schools,  of  high 
schools  and  of  elementary  schools. 


Against  Intolerance 


Does  the  newspaper  furnish  enough 
variety  to  motivate  all  the  necessary 
composition  of  a  class?  That  depends 
upon  the  teacher.  Certainly  letter  forms 
have  to  be  taught.  The  resourceful 
teacher  will  find  plenty  of  situations 
calling  for  the  writing  of  letters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  publishing  of  a  school 
paper.  What  is  more  important  is 
the  wide  variety  of  articles  that  make 
up  the  publication;  news,  feature 
articles,  summaries  of  speeches,  edi¬ 
torials,  letters  to  the  editor,  humor  col¬ 
umns.  personal  items.  As  can  readily 
be  seen,  these  are  not  just  the  writing 
of  news. 


Besides  the  four  or  five  classes  that 
put  out  the  school  paper,  there  is  an¬ 
other  class  that  writes  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  Trenton  Times.  In  one 
English  course  the  pupils  motivate 
their  compositions  by  publishing  the 
school  literary  magazine.  Still  an¬ 
other  class  has  charge  of  writing  and 
producing  the  yearbook.  Of  course. 


In  order  to  furnish  teachers  with 
pertinent  material,  keyed  to  current 
happenings,  the  Council  Against  In¬ 
tolerance  in  America  launched  a  new 
monthly  manual  of  education  entitled 
American  Unity  which  w  ill.  in  addition 
to  extensive  new  material,  take  the 
place  of  their  ipanual  for  junior  and 
senior  high  school  teachers,  “An 
American  Answer  to  Intolerance”. 
Following  the  same  approach  which 
this  widely-used  publication  has  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  eradication  of  prejudice, 
the  new  manual  will  give  specific  sug¬ 
gestions  to  teachers  in  overcoming  the 
undemocratic  attitudes  too  frequently 
found  among  students. 

The  first  issue,  published  Octol)er  1. 
contained  a  message  from  Mrs.  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt  and  articles  by  Dr. 
Malcolm  MacLean.  president  of  Hamp¬ 
ton  Institute  and  chairman  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com¬ 
mittee;  Dr.  John  Studebaker,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
Earl  H.  Hanson,  sujierintendent  of 
schools.  Rock  Island.  Illinois. 
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By  Donald  Sellers  Klopp, 
Red  Bank 


Many  boring  and  protracted  mo¬ 
ments  spent  in  my  dentist's  op¬ 
erating  rooms  have  been  no  little 
alleviated  by  a  little  sketch  w  hich  hangs 
on  his  wall  directly  in  front  of  the 
chair.  Beneath  the  sketch  is  this  stim¬ 
ulating  line:  “You  Can  Catch  More 
Flies  with  Molasses  Than  with  Vine¬ 
gar.”  My  dentist  tells  me  that  this 
helps  keep  him  from  feeling  dowM  in 
the  mouth  all  the  time. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  seems  that  the 
little  sketch  has  suggestions  to  make 
to  school  teachers.  Sometimes  the  best 
pupils,  like  the  busy  fly,  will  fall  into 
the  pedagogical  soup.  It  is  our  job  to 
extricate  them.  We  can  attract  their 
attention  with  molasses  or  vinegar, 
with  humor  or  threat. 

It  is  a  truism  that  everyone  hates 
coercion.  The  fact  is.  one  can  fight 
belligerency,  but  not  humor.  There¬ 
fore,  most  teachers  develop  their  own 
pet  phrases  and  acts  which  more  often 
elicit  a  smile  than  a  scowl.  Below  are 
listed  some  remarks  which  have  been 
found  to  get  the  results  desired,  and 
generally  w  ith  a  smile. 

On  those  dark  and  dreary  days  when 
everyone  is  restless,  try  this.  “Now  if 
we  can  all  please  quiet  down  to  a  small 
din.  .  .  .” 

Or  to  our  adulating  adolescents,  this: 
“Let  us  not  forget  that  the  book  we  are 
studying  is  Macbeth  fyou  name  it^, 
not  Romeo  and  Juliet.” 

To  keep  a  class  in  good  humor  over 
the  weekend,  announce — about  one 
minute  before  the  buzzer  at  the  end  of 
a  Friday  class— “You’ve  all  been  work¬ 
ing  so  hard  that  you  might  as  well  take 
the  rest  of  the  week  off.” 

Xhe  teacher  can  “discipline”  a  pupil 
who,  through  unnecessary  bustling  or 
“buzzing”,  is  faintly  annoying  the 
class.  Ask  the  group  blandly  and  in¬ 
genuously,  “Who  could  be  making  that 
noise?”  You  can  oftimes  actually 
hear  the  silence  fall. 

When  changing  from  a  reading  ex¬ 
ercise  to  some  related  manual  work, 
you  can  make  a  less  groaning  transi¬ 
tion  by  ponderously  closing  your  text 


reading  of  the  lesson. 

Before  an  examination  a  teacher 
can,  without  really  trying  hard,  evoke 
heart-rending  moans  by  volleying. 
“Put  all  your  books  and  notes  out  of 
sight!"’  But  the  same  teacher  could 
put  a  military -like  snap,  and  a  smile, 
too.  into  the  same  business  with  the 
paraphrase,  “Let's  clear  the  desks  for 
action.” 

If  some  lad.  charmed  by  the  charm 
that  Eden  never  lost,  cannot  restrain 
himself  from  “mooning”  over  the  girl, 
merely  look  in  his  (sometimes  her) 
direction  and  say  gently  (Mind,  no 
rancor!),  “Not  here,  please.  .  .  .” 

When  dividing  a  class  into  two  sec¬ 
tions.  for  purposes  of  competition,  for 
degrees  of  difliculty  of  subject  matter, 
because  of  retardation,  or  whatnot, 
you  can  more  often  than  not  stir  up 
real  competition  by  again  resorting  to 
Scriptures.  After  all.  the  Book  does 
say  that  it  is  necessary  to  separate 
“the  sheep  from  the  goats.” 

An  explanation  of  the  adage.  “The 
watched  pot  never  boils.”  is  usually 
sufficient  for  clock  watchers.  If  not. 
no  one  would  want  to  be  confused 
with  the  chap  about  whom  it  was  re¬ 
ported.  “He  had  a  face  that  would 
stop  a  clock.” 

SOMEWHAT  embarrassing  gesture, 
albeit  poor  but  effective  pedagogv,  is 
that  which  can  be  applied  in  the  case 
of  the  few  congenitally  lazv  pupils,  the 
kind  for  whom  the  most  wearying  ef¬ 
fort  is  that  violent  cataclysm  occasion¬ 
ed  by  bending  the  cover  of  a  book  to 
reveal  page  1.  Instead  of  thundering, 
“Well,  Dillinger,  are  you  never  going 
to  get  started?”,  walk  rather  meekly 
to  Dillie’s  desk,  turn  his  book  several 
times  to  get  right  side  up.  and  then 
carefully  open  to  page  1. 

Will  Grant  Ghamliers.  once  dean  of 
the  School  of  Education  at  Pennsvlva- 
nia  State  College,  believed  and  said  that 
the  little  book.  Boners,  can  actually  be 
turned  into  a  real  classroom  motivator. 
There  are  also  the  companion  volumes 
of  More  Boners  and  Still  More  Boners. 


The  Omnibus  of  Boners  (Viking  Press, 
N.  Y\)  might  even  go  you  one  better. 
These  little  tomes  contain  choice  bon¬ 
ers  actually  taken  from  high  school  ex¬ 
amination  papers. 

BOXER-BOOKS  mentioned  are  cer¬ 
tainly  on  the  molasses  side  of  the  menu. 
V'arious  sections  can  be  used  to  open 
up  a  new  subject,  a  new  phase  of  work. 
Shift  into  reverse  by  cautioning  the 
pupils  not  to  make  the  mistake  the  boy 
made,  for  example,  in — 

Grammar:  “A  good  example  of  a 
collective  noun  is  garbage  can.” 

Music:  “Syncopation  is  emphasis 
on  a  note  that  is  not  in  the  piece.” 

Religion :  “Who  was  sorry  when  the 
Prodigal  Son  returned?  Answer 
— The  fatted  calf.” 

Geography:  “An  Indian  reservation 
consists  of  a  mile  for  every  five 
square  Indians.” 

Science:  “Quinine  is  the  bark  of  a 
tree;  canine  is  the  bark  of  a  dog.” 

History:  “Drake  was  playing  bowls 
when  he  was  told  the  invisible 
armada  was  in  sight.” 

Mathematics:  “A  circle  is  a  line  of 
no  depth  running  around  a  dot 
forever.” 

Latin:  “All  Gaul  is  quartered  into 
three  halves.” 

Pupils  hale  to  miss  a  joke  in  class 
more  than  they  dislike  missing  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  credit.  Yet.  it  is  hard  to  laugh 
at  the  discomfiture  of  the  fatted  calf 
upon  the  Son’s  return  without  a  full 
knowledge  of  that  splendid  story.  It’s 
still  fun  to  be  fooled,  but  it’s  more  fun 
to  know.  It’s  more  satisfying  to  con¬ 
template  upon  “He  who  laughs,  lasts” 
than  upon  “He  who  laughs  last.  .  .  .” 

In  short,  why  not  use  an  appropriate 
joke,  rhyme,  story,  even  the  lowly  (?) 
pun,  to  develop  a  spirit  of  unity,  esprit 
de  corps,  when  such  spirit  seems  seden¬ 
tary?  Discipline  by  indirection.  She 
disciplines  best  who  needs  discipline 
least. 

Belter,  like  my  dentist,  get  to  the 
root  of  the  trouble:  he  catches  more 
flies  with  molasses  than  with  vinegar. 
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They  Look  US 


IN  TOO  MANY  cases  and  for  too  long  a 
time,  the  only  evaluation  of  teachers 
has  come  from  “above”.  It  has  come 
as  a  result  of  observation  by  helping 
teachers,  building  principals,  super¬ 
visors  of  instruction,  supervising  prin¬ 
cipals,  superintendents  of  schools,  and 
county  superintendents.  This  is  a  fine 
and  absolutely  essential  procedure. 
Professionally-minded  supervisors  can 
be  and  have  been  of  very  great  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  classroom  teacher.  For  best 
educational  results  the  practice  must 
continue. 

Self-evaluation  by  the  teacher  is  a 
common  practice  and  a  good  one.  The 
conscientious  teacher  is  constantly 
evaluating  himself  and  his  work.  He 
expresses  audible  and  inaudible  satis¬ 
faction  as  a  result  of  a  lesson  well- 
taught;  on  the  other  hand,  he  decides 
to  change  a  procedure  which  did  not 
achieve  the  desired  results.  He  con¬ 
gratulates  himself  upon,  or  is  not  sa¬ 
tisfied  with,  the  way  he  handled  a 
disciplinary  problem.  He  knows  that 
he  is  physically  fit  to  do  a  good  job  or 
that  he  should  have  had  more  sleep. 
Self-evaluation  by  the  conscientious 
teacher,  then,  is  highly  desirable. 

The  supervisor  who  observes  once  a 
day,  or  once  a  week,  or  once  a  month, 
or  once  a  year  doesn’t  see  the  teacher 
as  he  normally  is.  The  teacher,  who 
is  there  all  the  time,  frequently  is  too 
lenient  or  on  occasion,  too  severe  in 
his  self-evaluation.  That  leaves  only 
the  children.  Frankly,  I  have  been  very 
agreeably  surprised  by  their  reactions 
to  my  teaching  and  me.  I  am  just 
about  convinced  that  teacher  evalua¬ 
tion  by  the  children  in  his  class,  plus 
that  by  the  supervisor  and  by  the  teach¬ 
er  himself,  provide  a  complete  picture 
of  the  teacher.  But.  teacher  evaluation 
by  his  students  is  comparatively  new 
and  needs  explaining. 

In  the  first  place.  I  don’t  know’  how 
old  or  in  what  grade  children  must  be 
in  order  to  do  a  satisfactory  job  of 
teacher  evaluation.  My  sixth  graders, 
averaging  about  eleven  years  of  age, 
did  such  an  efficient  job  on  me  that  I 
feel  safe  in  concluding  that  fifth  and 
even  fourth  grade  children  can  con¬ 
tribute  much  for  the  teacher’s  benefit. 
While  T  was  doing  some  special  work 
with  first,  second,  and  third  grade  chil¬ 
dren  a  few  years  ago,  they  frequently 
attempted  to  tell  me  all  about  their 
teachers.  1  know  that  they  tell  their 
parents  about  them.  Why  shouldn’t 
thev  be  capable  of  telling  the  teacher 


By  John  W.  Simmons, 
Hauorth  Public  School 


herself?  Below  the  first  grade  I  can 
form  no  definite  conclusions,  but  my 
eighteen-month-old  boy  lets  me  know 
what  he  does  or  does  not  like  about 
many  things  I  say  and  do. 

In  the  second  place,  the  teacher  must 
have  the  children’s  confidence  and 
trust.  The  following  worked  with  my 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  graders: 
‘'Frequently  during  this  year  I  have 
told  you  what  1  thought  of  your  work, 
habits,  and  attitudes.  I  did  this  be¬ 
cause  I  thought  that  it  would  help  you, 

I  do  not  consider  myself  a  perfect 
teacher  and  I  am  just  as  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  improving  myself  as  I  think 
you  should  be  in  my  helping  you  to 
improve  yourselves.  I  think  that  you 
know  me  well  enough  to  be  able  to 
write  what  you  think  of  me,  my  ap¬ 
pearance,  my  teaching,  and  many  other 
things  about  me.  I  should  appreciate 
your  doing  so.  Please  understand  that 
nothing  which  you  say  about  me  will 
affect  my  opinion  of  you.  You  need 
not  sign  your  papers  if  you’d  rather 
not.  I  prefer  that  you  do  because  I 
might  want  to  discuss  privately  with 
you  anything  which  needs  explaining. 
Now  write  and  don’t  be  afraid  to  give 
your  honest  opinions.  Write  anything 
you  want  about  me.  It  would  not  be 
fair  for  you  to  compare  me  with  any 
other  teacher.  I  do  not  care  to  know 
what  you  think  about  them.  That  is 
none  of  my  business.”  I  received  a 
signed  evaluation  from  each  student 
and  I  think  that  the  following  quota¬ 
tions  should  provide  a  basis  for  de¬ 
termining  the  effectiveness  of  this  type 
of  teacher  evaluation. 

From  eighth  grade  students,  the 
follow’ing  comments  should  influence 
my  future  teaching: 

“Sometimes,  when  you  are  really 
fooling,  you  say  things  that  hurt 
people’s  feelings.” 

“1  think  that  when  you  talk  in 
front  of  the  class,  your  talks  should 
be  slightly  shorter.” 

“I  like  the  way  that  you  enjoy 
humor,  because  it  makes  your  peri¬ 
ods  more  interesting.” 

“The  pupils  should  trv  to  be  more 
indepiendent  and  should  not  always 
have  the  teacher  answering  questions 
and  explaining  everything.” 

“It  is  probably  hard  for  a  teacher 
not  to  show  favoritism,  but  I  abso¬ 
lutely  hated  being  trusted  when 


Over 


others  weren't.  ...  It  makes  the 
other  kids  in  the  class  dislike  me, 
besides  putting  me  in  an  embar¬ 
rassing  position.” 

“I  disliked  your  being  set  to  one 
idea  and  not  changing  no  matter 
what  and.  also,  your  quibbling  over 
things  which  aren't  really  impor¬ 
tant  at  all.” 

j^PPARENTLY,  THE  seventh  grade  stu¬ 
dents  rather  liked  their  teacher,  but 
these  comments  were  worth-while 
enough  to  be  considered  in  planning 
this  year’s  work: 

“I  suggest  that  you  have  more 
dramatics  and  poetry.” 

“I  like  the  library  period  but 
think  that  there  should  be  more 
books  about  baseball  and  football.” 

“I  like  the  fact  that  you  do  not 
give  us  much  homework  but  we  still 
seem  to  get  our  work  done.” 

The  outstanding  criticisms  offered 
by  sixth  grade  students  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“I  like  mostly  everything,  except 
when  you  walk  around  the  room 
when  we’re  doing  writing  or  spell¬ 
ing  because  it  gets  me  nervous.” 

“If  you  paid  less  attention  to  the 
good  students  and  more  attention  to 
the  prtor  students,  it  would  help.” 

“One  thing  that  I  don’t  like  is  that 
sometimes  you  are  friendly  to  me, 
but  other  times  you  do  not  act  friend¬ 
ly  to  me.” 

The  reason  1  selected  the  above 
quotations  from  the  papers  written  by 
the  children  in  my  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  English  classes  is  that  the 
quotations  were  concerned  with  things 
of  which  I,  in  my  self-evaluation,  was 
not  aware.  Too,  they  are  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  that  a  supervisor  probably  would 
not  be  able  to  detect  them.  They  are  re¬ 
actions  from  the  hearts  of  children.  It 
would  have  been  practically  impossible 
for  me  to  know  how  my  teaching  and 
personal  traits  had  affected  these  young¬ 
sters,  if  they  hadn’t  been  given  a  chance 
to  tell  me  about  them. 

It  is  my  opinion,  then,  that  a  teacher 
who  sincerely  wants  to  become  a  more 
effective  guide  to  the  youngsters  with 
whom  he  has  the  privilege  of  working 
must  provide  opportunity  for  these 
children  to  express  their  opinions  of 
him.  Evaluation  by  all  three:  super- 
vis,or,  self,  and  students,  should  provide 
a  more  complete  picture  than  that 
which  most  of  us  now  have  of  our¬ 
selves. 
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What  is  Democratic  Discussions? 


Here’s  a  good  public  relations  program  for  your  local 
association;  any  teacher  can  participate.  It  is  easier 
and  more  fun  than  you  think! 


Scores  of  discussion  meetings  have 
already  been  held  in  New  Jersey  com¬ 
munities  under  the  leadership  of  our 
teachers:  but  not  enough.  Each  school, 
each  neighborhood,  each  hamlet  should 
be  represented  in  this  state-wide  dis¬ 
cussion  movement.  Teacher  leader¬ 
ship  must  be  felt  in  all  the  State.  Teach¬ 
ers  can  make  it  so.  Your  community 
will  be  denied  this  promising  activity 
unless  you  bring  it  to  them.  It’s  up  to 
you!  This  page  tells  how. 

What  Is  Democratic  Discussions? 

It  is  a  state-wide  discussion  program 
carried  on  by  the  Committee  on  Long- 
Time  Planning  of  the  New  jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association. 

Purpose 

The  pur|>ose  <if  Democratic  Discus¬ 
sions  is  to  bring  individuals  from 
scho<»l.  home  and  community  together: 

(1  t  To  think  about  significant  prob¬ 
lems  facing  our  Iniys  and  girls 
today. 

(2 1  To  seek  solutions  t»f  old  and  new 
educational  problems. 
fS)  To  improve  educational  services 
for  the  l>enefit  of  children  and 
adults. 

(4t  To  devise  and  promote  activities 
which  will  de\elop  more  vigorous, 
m«ire  alert  and  more  ardent  citi¬ 
zens.  filled  with  honesty,  fortitude, 
love  of  home,  faith  in  our  cause, 
and  determination  to  uphold  the 
prim  iples  of  dernwracy  in  war 
and  peace. 

io)  To  establish  l*etter  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  l>e- 
tween  the  home,  school,  and  com¬ 
munity. 

Topics  for  Discussion 

'\  he  Committee  suggests  that  during 
the  school  \ear  each  group  discuss  top¬ 
ics  listed  l>elow  : 

( 1  t  How  (^an  Vt  e  Retain  the  V  alues  of 
Family  Life  During  Wartime? 

(2 '  How  (^an  We  Help  People  Make  a 
Satisfactory  l.iving  During  War 
and  Peace? 

(3)  Juvenile  Delinquency  on  the  In¬ 
crease!  What  Can  We  Do? 
til  The  World  Order  of  the  Future? 
What  Should  It  Be? 

How  Can  We  f^t  It? 

(5 1  How  Can  We  Become  Better 
Americans? 


One  meeting  can  be  devoted  to  each 
topic.  However,  if  a  group  wishes,  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  the  same  general  topic 
can  be  discussed  at  each  of  several 
meetings.  Other  topics  can  also  be 
used  as  groups  desire. 

Material  Available 

The  Committee  on  Long-Time  Plan¬ 
ning  has  prepared  a  16-page  Hand¬ 
book  for  Associates  explaining  Demo¬ 
cratic  Discussions  in  detail,  giving  sug¬ 
gestions  for  organizing  a  discussion 
group  how  this  program  can  be  used 
by  teacher  organizations,  how  meet¬ 
ings  can  be  arranged,  how  to  lead  dis¬ 
cussions.  and  how  to  finance  your 
group.  Several  pertinent  questions  are 
also  answered.  In  additi«)n.  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  Discussion  Outline  covering 
each  of  the  above  topics  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  by  anyone  arranging  a 
meeting.  Ex|)ericnce  has  already  shown 
that  these  Outlines  actually  “sell  them¬ 
selves”  to  program  chairmen  of  com¬ 
munity  groups.  They  are  yours  for 
the  asking. 

Financial  Support 

In  November,  1941,  the  Delegate 
Assembly  voted  that  an  assessment  of 
lift)  cents  per  member  be  levied  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1942-43  and 
19T1-44  for  the  financing  of  this  plan. 

For  Local  Associations 

Many  cc^unty  and  hMal  tea*her  as¬ 
sociations  are  sponsoring  Democratic 
Discussions  within  their  counties  and 
communities.  Here’s  how  they  do  it 
in  the  community : 

1.  Selec-t  one  able  and  interested 
teacher  to  a«  t  as  local  coordinator.  He 
heads  up  the  communitv  program, 
selects  teacher-associates  wh«>  w  ill  work 
with  him  in  bringing  Democratic  Dis¬ 
cussions  to  the  people  within  his  area. 

2.  The  coordinator  then  secures  for 
each  associate  one  Handbook  for  Asso¬ 
ciates  describing  Democratic  Discus¬ 
sions  in  detail,  and  a  Discussion  Out¬ 
line  covering  one  of  the  five  topics 
listed  elsewhere  on  this  page.  These 
are  available  without  cost  to  teachers 
from  Democratu;  Discussions,  New 
Jersey  Education  Ass<H.-iati«*n,  Stacy- 
Trent  Hotel,  Trenton. 

3.  The  coordinator  and  associates 
then  list  various  community  organiza¬ 
tions  whose  program  chairmen  might 
welcome  Democratic  Discussions  ma¬ 


terial.  These  organizations  include 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  church 
groups.  Y.M.C.A.’s,  service  clubs,  wo¬ 
men’s  clubs,  college  clubs,  study  groups 
of  many  kinds,  informal  groups  meet¬ 
ing  in  homes,  etc.,  etc. 

4.  Each  associate  is  assigned,  or 
volunteers,  to  approach  one  or  more 
groups  and  tell  the  program  chairman 
about  Democratic  Discussions.  Teach¬ 
ers  ordinarily  approach  those  groups 
of  which  they  are  members  or  where 
they  can  easily  make  contact.  In  this 
way  the  community  can  be  well 
covered. 

.3.  Some  teachers  prefer  to  organ¬ 
ize  new  groups — large  or  small — that 
w  ill  meet  in  homes,  churches,  and  other 
convenient  meeting  places. 

6.  ('all  upon  the  director  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Discussions  for  any  assistance 
needed.  He  will  gladly  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  visit  to  help  bring  this  program 
to  your  community. 

How  Can  One  Be  an  Associate? 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  teacher  as 
associate  is  asked  to  see  to  it  that  one 
group  of  citizens  in  his  or  her  com¬ 
munity  discusses  topics  selected  by  the 
Committee  on  Long-Time  Planning.  He 
may  organize  a  group  of  citizens  for 
this  purpose,  or  use  a  group  that  is 
already  organized.  The  ass<)ciate  can 
Im*  the  discussion  leader  or  can  secure 
someone  else  to  do  this  job.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  the  assm  iate  make 
himself  responsible  for  at  least  one 
group.  The  manner  in  which  he  does 
this  is  up  to  him.  Assistance  can  be 
secured  from  other  teachers  atid 
friends.  The  steps  to  take  are  these: 

( 1  I  Write  t<»  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  200  Stacy-Trent 
Hotel.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  your 
free  Handbook  and  the  Discussion 
Outline  covering  the  first  topic. 

(2l  Organize  a  group  of  people  to 
meet  with  you,  or  introduce  this 
program  to  a  group  that  is  already 
organized. 

( 3 )  Select  a  meeting  place  and  date. 

(4 1  l>?ad  the  discussion  yourself,  or 
secure  another  teacher  or  com¬ 
munity  header  to  do  this  for  you. 

(.j)  Appoint  a  secretary  to  record  the 
high  lights  of  the  discussion. 

(6)  Have  the  secretary  report  the  gist 
of  the  discussion  to  the  New  Jersey 
F.ducation  Association  ott  forms 
prepared  for  that  purpose.  It’s  that 
easy! 
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5000  Attend  Democratic  Discussions 


700  teachers,  4300  other  citizens 
attend  130  discussion  meetings 


County  Coordinators 

Will  Help  You 

Call  upon  thes^  leaders  for  assislaiice 
in  your  area: 

Mason  A.  Stratton 

Direr-tor,  Elementary  Education 
School  Administration  Building 
Atlantic  City 

Harold  A.  Odell.  Vice-Principal 
Senior  High  School 
Rutherford 
Anne  Yarrington 
School  No.  9 
Moorestown 
Ruth  Hoskins 

Haddon  Heights  High  School 
Haddon  Heights 
Milton  T.  Bingham.  Principal 
School  No.  1 
Sea  Isle  City 

A.  \  irginia  Adams.  Principal 
Cunningham  School 
Vineland 

A.  L.  Hartman.  Principal 
Edgemont  School 
Montclair 
Walter  Stoddart 
Ridge  St.  S<  hool 
Newark 
Edna  M.  Baker 
High  S<-h«»ol 
Wootlbury 
Harry  S.  Hill 

(^mnty  Su|N‘rintendent  of  Schools 

Court  House 

Trenton 

William  L.  Ni<‘holls 
Senior  High  S<  hool 
New  Brunswick 
RoU-rt  C.  B.  Parker 
Su|»ervising  Principal  «>f  School? 
Madison 

Edgar  M.  Finck 

Sii|K*rvising  Principal  «>f  Sciniols 
T«ims  River 

Edward  Bramhall.  Princi|Mil 
S<  hool  No.  21 
Paterstm 


More  than  5000  people  have  already 
attended  some  130  meetings  iji  the 
Association’s  Democratic  Discussions 
program.  This  project  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Long  Time  Planning  has  made 
it  [Mtssihle  for  more  than  700  teachers 
to  discuss  problems  of  public  interest 
with  some  4.300  of  their  })atrons  and 
fellow -citizens.  Designed  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  educational  services  in 
the  community.  Democratic  Discus¬ 
sions  was  introduced  before  groups  of 


Pluma  Batten 

County  Helping  Teacher 
22  ('hestnut  Street 
Salem 

Beekman  R.  Terhune 

Supervising  Principal  of  Schools 
North  Plainfield 
Stuart  R.  Race 

Supervising  Principal  of  Schools 
Newton 

Richard  B.  Vastine,  Princijval 
Juniitr  High  School 
R»»selle  Park 
Ruth  C.  W  illiams 
High  School 
B«*lv  idere 
Ruth  .\.  Sharp 
High  School 
Phillipsburg 


lav  citizens  for  the  first  time  last 
October.  Since  that  time  community- 
groups  all  over  New  Jersey  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  brought 
to  them  by  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

An  Opportunity 

The  limitations  placed  upon  travel 
provide  teachers  with  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  Democratic  Discussions 
to  their  friends  and  neighbors.  If  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  remain  at  home,  they  will 
m>t  "twiddle  their  fingers".  They  will 
want  to  do  something.  Meetings  can 
l»e  held  within  walking  distance  of 
every  participant. 

Modified  Policy 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  menjbers 
of  the  Committee  on  Long  Time  Plan¬ 
ning  and  the  County  Coordinators,  it 
was  dec'ided  that  community  organiza¬ 
tions  desiring  to  use  Democratic  Dis¬ 
cussions  materials  can  receive  them, 
upcm  recjuest.  directly  from  the  office 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Vssocia- 
tion.  These  organizations  are  urged: 
lit  to  invite  teachers  to  meetings 
where  Demosratic  Discussions  materi- 
als  are  used  and.  1 2 1  to  file  reports  of 
their  meetings  with  the  AsscH’iation  on 
forms  prej>ared  for  that  purjK»se  and 
conlaintHi  in  ea»  b  Outline. 


W  rite  to  the  New  Jersey  Education  AsscR-iation  for  the  Handbook 
for  Assmdates  and  one  t»f  the  following  Discussion  Outlines. 

[~|  1.  How  Can  We  Retain  the  Value's  of  Family  Life  During  Wartime? 

r~l  2.  H*»w  ('an  We  Help  Pei>ple  Make  a  Satisfactory  Living  During 
W  ar  and  Peace? 

”  3.  Juvenile  Dt'liiu|ueiicy  on  the  Increase!  What  Can  We  1K>? 

r]  4.  The  W  *)rld  Order  Of  The  Future?  What  Dv>  We  Want?  How 
Can  W  e  (Jet  It? 

C  'V.  Ht>w  (!an  W  e  Bec  ome  Belter  Vmericans? 
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What  We  Should  Teach  in  Wartime 


ri:  SCHOOLS  must  teach  those  things 
which  are  necessary  to  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  splintering  of  the  Axis  and  its 
final  collapse.  In  addition,  the  schools 
must  so  train  their  young  people  that 
out  of  the  ruins,  intelligent  considera¬ 
tion  can  be  given  to  a  world  of  order 
and  a  civilization  ever  aware  of  the 
dignity  of  human  personalities  wher¬ 
ever  they  may  be. 

Vi  ith  some  exceptions  and  uncer¬ 
tainties,  the  secondary  school  must  be 
primarily  a  school  for  war  and  the 
elementary  school  at  present  should 
remain  largely  a  school  for  peace. 

A  schotd  for  peace  in  the  midst  of 
war  should  seek  to  accomplish  at  least 
the  following  results: 

1.  Lay  a  sound  foundation  of  skills 
and  habits  of  accuracy  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

2.  .Maintain  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  security,  courage,  and 
self-confidence. 

3.  Promote  good  health. 

4.  Provide  opportunities  for  commu¬ 
nity  service,  both  of  a  wartime  and 
peacetime  nature. 

5.  Expand  and  improve  the  teaching 
of  cultural  and  physical  geography. 

6.  Emphasize  the  ideals  of  freedom 
and  equality  for  which  we  are  fight- 
ing. 

7.  Enrich  the  artistic,  literary  and 
musical  experiences  of  the  children 
and  community. 

The  secondary  school  must  play  a 
different  role — one  of  action  —  tuned 
to  the  needs  of  fighting  forces  and 
industry.  War  is  so  close  to  these 
young  people  that  they  must  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for 
a  struggle  which  they  will  meet.  Since 
time  is  limited,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  schools  to  determine  some  order  of 
priority  for  its  subject  offerings  and 
discontinue  certain  prewar  educational 
ser\ices. 

To  be  specific: 

Occupational  Guidance  and 
Counseling 

Vocational  objectives  should  be 
closely  related  to  war  service  for 
both  boys  and  girls.  No  able-bodied 
boy  should  graduate  from  high 
school  in  wartime  without  specific 
pre-induction  training.  What  a  stu¬ 
dent  prepares  himself  to  be  during 
crisis  education  will  be  determined 
by  how  many  engineers,  physicians, 
welders,  soldiers,  nurses,  and  teach¬ 
ers  the  country  is  likely  to  need  in 


By  Charles  L.  Worth 
Lambertville 

1943,  1944,  1945.  These  decisions 
cannot  safely  be  left  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  individual  student  prefer¬ 
ences.  They  are  national  questions. 

Pre-Induction  Training 

Pre-induction  training  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  education  of 
every  able-bodied  male  youth  be¬ 
fore  he  attains  his  eighteenth  birth¬ 
day.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  time 
be  saved  by  providing  some  special¬ 
ized  training  in  the  high  school  be¬ 
fore  induction. 

Mathematics  and  Science 

All  high  school  students  need  to 
know  the  fundamental  processes  of 
arithmetic  and  to  be  able  to  perform 
these  operations  quickly  and  accur¬ 
ately.  It  is  better  for  the  war  effort 
that  the  great  majority  of  students 
have  the  mastery  of  arithmetic  rather 
than  a  smattering  of  advanced 
mathematics. 

Beyond  arithmetic,  wartime  math¬ 
ematics  instruction  should  be  defi¬ 
nitely  related  to  actual  wartime 
duties,  stressing  problems  and  topics 
drawn  from  the  fields  of  aviation, 
navigation,  mechanized  warfare,  and 
industrial  management.  Specializa¬ 
tion  in  the  selection  of  both  subject 
matter  and  students  is  necessary  in 
order  not  to  dissipate  energy  and 
lose  time. 


GINCEBl 


Could  you  make  me  disappear 
about  1:30  this  afternoon  during 
my  arithmetic  exam? 


Similarly,  science  courses  must 
point  toward  training  for  war.  In¬ 
telligent  selection  of  subject  matter 
and  students  is  imperative. 

Languages 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  our  total  fighting  and 
producing  strength  have  sufficient 
mastery  of  a  modern  language  such 
as  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese  or 
German  that  they  can  read,  write, 
and  speak  it  with  considerable  flu¬ 
ency.  Students  with  aptitude  should 
be  given  opportunity  in  high  school 
to  learn  such  languages  as  Russian, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Italian,  too, 
where  the  number  of  interested  stu¬ 
dents  and  qualified  teachers  would 
warrant  offering  such  training. 

Health  and  Physical  Education 
War’s  requirement  in  this  field 
is  most  evident.  The  high  school 
health  examination  and  follow-up 
programs  should  be  especially  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  removal  or  cure  of 
those  defects  which  now  cause  re¬ 
jections  from  the  armed  services. 

Home  Economics 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
have  the  program  in  home  economics 
carried  into  the  homes  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Special  stress  should  be  placed 
on  family  budgets  and  rising  costs; 
conservation,  adjustment  and  repair 
of  home  equipment;  solving  prob¬ 
lems  of  inadequate  housing;  nutri¬ 
tion  and  rationed  food  and  substi¬ 
tutes;  making,  care,  repairing  of 
clothing;  blackout  and  air-raid 
shelter  necessities;  family  unity  and 
morale  in  wartime;  home  nursing; 
and  care  of  small  children,  both  in¬ 
dividually  and  in  groups;  training 
for  service  in  Child  Care  Center. 

The  Arts 

Music,  art  and  literature  are  the 
great  builders  of  morale  and  unity. 

We  need  them  desperately  now.  Pow¬ 
erful  emotion,  properly  directed,  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  victor). 

Character  Education  j 

The  schools  must  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  impetus  provided  by  j 
war  and  cultivate  such  qualities  as 
valor,  industry,  thrift,  self-sacrifice 
for  a  good  cause,  and  devotion  to  | 
the  common  good.  Such  humane 
sentiments  as  mercy,  tolerance,  and 
goodwill  are  apt  to  be  supplanted  by  i 

malice,  revenge  and  hate.  These  i 
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baser  emotions  may  be  necessary  for 
soldiers  required  to  kill.  Hiey  are 
not  the  character  traits  which  schools 
>hould  foster  in  boys  and  girls. 

Work  and  Work  Experience 

The  primary  business  of  high 
school  students  is  to  learn  as  quicldy 
as  possible  what  they  should  know 
in  order  to  assume  full  adult  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  wartime.  But  as 
they  learn  they  may  also  work.  Dur¬ 
ing  summer  months  and  after  school 
hours  students  should  be  subject  to 
assignment  to  community  service, 
industrial  or  farm  work  whenever 
an  emergency  requiring  their  service 
arises. 

Citizenship  Education 

Citizenship  of  today  must  be 
taught  by  these  guiding  principles: 

(a)  We  must  win  the  war  complete¬ 
ly  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

(b)  We  must  keep  the  ideals  of  de¬ 
mocracy  alive. 

(c)  We  must  have  faith  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  in  the  possibility  of 
human  progress  through  edu¬ 
cation. 

(d)  We  must  accept  an  American 
share  of  responsibility  for  world 
order. 

(e)  We  must  develop  practical 
plans  of  international  coopera¬ 
tion. 

(f)  W’e  must  limit  national  sover¬ 
eignty  and  build  a  system  of 
collective  responsibility  for 
peace  which  will  utilize  moral 
and  physical  force  if  necessary. 

(g)  We  must  adopt  economic  poli¬ 
cies  consistent  with  ideals  of 
human  freedom  and  teach  that 
only  the  capacity  of  the  world’s 
resources  for  production  and 
the  ability  of  the  human  mind 
to  plan  against  the  future  must 
be  allowed  to  limit  equitable 
and  steady  increase  in  the 
standards  of  health,  security 
and  education  for  all  men  every¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

(h)  We  must  emerge  from  this  war 
a  stronger  and  more  efficient 
democracy  than  ever. 

An  anxious,  watchful  eye  is  upon 
America’s  schools.  Will  the  seven  bil¬ 
lion  dollar  investment  bring  the  right 
amount  of  dividend  at  the  right  time? 
It  is  the  feeling  of  many  that  the  con¬ 
version  from  peacetime  to  wartime  edu¬ 
cation  must  come  immediately  all  over 
this  nation. 


Editor’s  Note:  This  article  Is  based  upon  the 
pamphlet  "What  the  Schools  Should  Teach  In 
Wartime,”  Issued  recently  by  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  of  the  N.E.A. 


LEARNING  ARITHMETIC 

by  LENSES.  ROGERS,  and  TRAVER— Illustrated  by  MILO  IF  IN  TER 


This  series  simplifies 
the  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  of  arithmetic  and 
raises  class  standards  in 
both  fundamentals  and 
problem  solving. 


1)  Through  a  logical,  common-sense  ganization  with  fundamentals  and  prob- 

unit  organization.  lem-solving  properly  balanced. 

'  ,  ,  .....  t  4)  Through  problem  material  prop- 

2)  Through  clear  initial  learning  of  interesting  social  situa- 

one  step  at  a  time  with  a  wider  spread  (jon, 

in  the  introduction  of  new  topics.  5^  Through  cumulative  self-tests  and 


3)  Through  a  proved  problem  or-  reviews. 

The  time  to  eliminate  the  cause  for  criticism  of  the  mathematics 
instruction  and  training  is  in  the  elementary  school  by  the  use  of  a 
strong,  successful  textbook  in  arithmetic.  Write  for  information 
about  LE.ARNIXG  .\RITHMETIC,  grades  3  to  8. 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 


221  FOURTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


New  texts  specially  prepared  for  ttte 
Pre-lndu^ion  courses  outlined  by  the 
War  Department  and  endorsed  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education 


Ready  February  1st  for  High  School  Classes 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ELECTRICITY 
FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MACHINES 
FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SHOP  WORK 
FUNDAMENTALS  OF  RADIO 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  AUTOMOTIVE 
MECHANICS 

Further  information  gladly  furnished  upon  request 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

88  Lexington  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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YOV  ARE  APPRECIATED 

Some  of  us  are  given  over  to  an  occasional  mood  of 
“What’s  the  use.”  Fortunately,  it  is  only  occasional. 
Just  about  the  time  we  begin  feeling  that  way  something 
comes  along  to  make  us  realize  we  are  all  w  rong.  One 
of  these  “somethings”  reached  a  New  jersey  teacher  the 
other  day.  It  came  from  Hawaii — from  a  marine  sta¬ 
tioned  in  that  far-off  place  in  the  Pacific — and  it  should 
be  a  shot-in-the-arm  to  any  teacher  who  questions  the 
value  of  his  or  her  contributions  to  the  national  welfare. 
This  marine’s  letter  to  a  teacher  in  whose  classes  be  sat 
some  years  ago  reads  as  follows: 

“I  know  exactly  what’s  on  your  mind  when  you  men¬ 
tion  the  great  sacrifice  1  am  making  for  my  country.  That 
is  true  in  a  small  measure,  but  when  I  look  at  your  part 
it  is  far  greater. 

“Who  but  a  good  teacher  would  put  up  with  the 
long  hours  of  hard  work  with  small  pay  to  have  the 
unsung  honor  of  shaping  the  minds  of  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration?  Vt  ho  but  the  young  men  and  womi'ii  in  the 
teaching  profession  could  stand  the  grind?  When  I 
look  back  over  the  few  short  years  that  separate  me 
from  the  .5th  grade.  I  realize  what  a  good  beginning  can 
mean  to  a  person  as  the  years  go  bv.  In  vour  hands  are 
the  means  of  shaping  the  minds  of  the  youths  who  are  to 
become  tomorrow’s  leaders.  And  you  must  admit  that 
this  is  a  time  when  your  talents  and  patience  will  pav 
great  dividends  in  making  a  greater  America. 

“Guess  I  sound  like  a  preacher,  but  if  I  can  onlv 
make  you  realize  that  1  am  truly  grateful  for  all  that 
you  have  done  for  me.  ycm  can  know  vour  work  isn’t 
thankless.’’ 

The  teacher  who  received  this  letter  is  a  good  teacher. 
The  letter  speaks  for  itself.  Many  New  Jersev  teachers 
have  received  similar  recognition.  Most  certainly,  words 
such  as  these  are  invaluable  to  their  recipients  and  a 
credit  to  the  teaching  profession.  And  that's  what  makes 
our  job  worthwhile.  It’s  worth  it! 


TEACHERS’  PEISSIOJS  FU^D 

The  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  was  set  up 
on  a  sound  actuarial  basis.  It  was  founded  on  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  experienced  experts.  All  that  the  people  want,  or 
the  teachers  want,  is  to  maintain  the  soundness  of  the 
Fund.  The  integrity  of  the  State  of  New  jersev  de¬ 
mands  it. 

\A’hen  changes  are  proposed  they  should  be  made  - 
must  be  made — on  the  advice  of  experienced  actuaries. 
They  should  not  be  made — must  not  be  made — upon  the 
opinion  of  those  w'ho  know  little  or  nothing  about  such 
intricate  matters. 

That  the  Fund  is  not  imperilled,  as  has  been  repre¬ 
sented.  the  Elizabeth  Daily  journal  has  found  out  from 


careful  investigation.  Many  officials  connected  with 
State  affairs  or  responsible  for  the  soundness  of  the 
Fund  believe  and  have  so  declared. 

It  is  true  that  the  State  owes  the  Fund  considerable 
money,  not  exactly  borrowed,  but  in  deferred  appropria¬ 
tions.  Upon  the  total  the  State  pays  interest  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  cent.  The  trustees  of  the  Fund  regard  the  amount 
a  good  investment — a  safe  and  sound  investment.  It  is 
a  moral  and  legal  obligation  of  tbe  State  of  New  jersej. 
It  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  the  State  either  could  or 
would  default  upon  such  an  obligation. 

As  this  newspa|)er  has  said,  there  is  less  danger  from 
the  viewpoint  of  those  who  have  rights  and  interests  in 
the  Fund,  from  any  lark  of  soundness  than  from  clamor 
that  the  Fund  mav  be  over-sufficient.  hen  actuaries 
upon  whose  opinion  the  teachers  and  the  State  can  de- 
I)end  say  it  is  approaching  a  ptunt  of  over-sufficiency 
then  will  be  time  for  saying  the  State  should  reduce  its 
annual  contribution.  New  jersey  is  expected  b\  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  keep  faith  w  ith  the  teachers. — The  Elizabeth  Daily 
journal.  If  ed..  January  0.  1943. 


A  BIG  YEAR,  1942 

Hindsight  is  usually  better  than  foresight.  A  look 
back  over  the  path  that  we  ha\e  trod  for  the  \ear  1942 
may  help  us  to  determine  whither  we  are  and  should  go 
in  1943.  The  year  1942  was  a  big  year  for  education. 
Changes  were  made  overnight  and  demands  ujmjii  the 
schools  increase«l  with  the  intensity  of  the  Nation’s  war 
program.  Schools — teachers,  children,  and  physical 
equipment — became  a  vital  part  of  the  “arsenal  of  de- 
mocracv.”  Here  are  a  few  of  the  highlights: 

1.  Launching  of  the  High  School  \  ictory  Corps. 

2.  The  Army-Navy  plan  to  utilize  selected  colleges 
for  war  training  centers. 

3.  The  Institute  on  Education  and  the  ar.  ith 
more  than  7(Xt  of  the  Nation’s  top  educators  participating, 
the  Institute  indicated  the  direction  which  America’s 
schools  and  colleges  must  follow  during  the  war. 

4.  Conversion  of  the  Natif)n's  school  programs  to 
war  purp<jses.  especially  the  new  emphasis  on  aviation 
and  pre-flight  education. 

.5.  Vocational  training  of  more  than  2..5(M),0(X)  work¬ 
ers  for  war  production  purposes;  education’s  awakening 
to  the  importance  of  vocational  and  industrial  training 
generally;  and  the  schools’  effort  to  provide  technical 
training  for  future  candidates  for  the  armed  service 
through  pre-induction  training. 

6.  Teachers  join  the  rationing  staff  voluntarily. 

7.  Passage  of  the  Brown  amendment  to  the  Hatch 
Act  restoring  political  rights  to  teachers. 

8.  Scrap  campaigns  conducted  by  .30  million  school 
children. 

9.  The  launching  of  the  child  care  program. 

That’s  no  small  record — and  it  shows  a  trend.  What 

w  ill  be  the  reccjrd  for  1943,  and  how  well  shall  we  meet 
our  new  challenges?  Time  will  tell,  but  the  answer 
depend^  on  all  of  us. 


A 
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The  N.E.A.  At  Work 


Federal  Aid 

Watch  for  a  new  federal  aid  bill  - 
a  bill  of  a  new  character  and  new  dressi. 
The  Legislative  Commission  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  held  an 
important  conference  at  Washington 
in  December  when  it  was  decided  to 
propose  legislation  of  an  emergency 
character  never  offered  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Congress  before.  The 
principal  purposes  of  the  new  bill  are 
to  keep  schools  open  during  the  war 
and  to  make  {xtssible  raises  in  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  which  will  enable  them  to 
meet  the  cost  of  living.  A  new  formula 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  is  pro¬ 
posed.  Every  teacher  in  the  United 
States  stands  to  profit  by  the  adoption 
of  the  measure.  Details  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  as  soon  as  sponsors  of  the 
bill  in  the  IJ.  S.  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  approve  them. 

Decline  in  Teacher  Supply 

The  shortage  of  teachers  is  not  only 
acute,  it  threatens  to  affect  education 
for  many  years.  The  teachers  colleges, 
principal  source  of  the  supply  of  train¬ 
ed  teachers,  are  rapidly  declining  in 
enrollment.  A  poll  conducted  by  the 
Research  Division  of  the  National  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association  indicates  a  de¬ 
crease  of  34'  f  in  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  these  institutions 
between  the  school  years  l‘)4()-41  and 
1942-4.3.  Measured  on  the  basis  of  the 
dec  line  between  the  present  school  year 
and  last,  the  loss  is  24' v  .  The  decrease 
has  been  greatest  in  the  Pacific  states, 
where  it  amounts  to  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  enrollment.  1  he  teachers 
(((lieges  ((f  the  mountain  and  the  west 
south  central  regicens  of  the  United 
States  come  next  in  order  of  shrinking 
enrediments. 

Rnlioning  Teachers 

The  Missouri  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  recently  proposed  that  teachers 
join  sugar,  canned  goods  and  coffee 
in  the  rationing  program.  The  annual 
(‘((iivcntion  (d  the  organization  meet¬ 
ing  in  Kansas  City.  December  4.  passed 
a  resolution  offered  by  President  Uel 

.  Lamkin  of  Northwest  Missouri 
Teachers’  (^)llege  calling  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  assure  a  (jualified  teacher  for 
every  school.  In  his  address  at  the 
convention.  President  Lamkin  had  ad¬ 
vocated  a  system  of  all-out  teacher  ra¬ 
tioning  to  be  handled  hy  a  central 
defense  agency. 

—Lelia  O.  Brown, 
State  N.E.A.  Director. 


#  2  New  Textbooks  ir 
for  Pre-Induction  Courses 

PREPARED  by  authors  with  years  of  experience 
in  organizing  and  teaching  the  fundamentals 
of  science  and  shopwork 

TO  MEET  THE  ARMY  SPECIFICATIONS 
in  skilled  training  as  set  forth  in  the  OUT¬ 
LINES  based  on  TECHNICAL  AND 
FIELD  MANUALS  OF  THE  WAR 
DEPARTMENT. 


The  Fundamentals  of 

ELECTRICITY: 


A  Pre-Induction  Text 


A  first-level  course,  providing  information  and 
practice  in  the  fundamentals  prerequisite  for 
work  in  radio,  aviation,  mechanics,  and  related 
specialized  fields.  Applications  are  drawn  from 
Armv  materials. 


The  Fundamentals  of 

SHOPWORK:  a 


I  Pre-Induction  Text 


An  introductory  course  furnishing  information 
and  practice  leading  to  operative  skills  basic  to 
Army  service  in  a  host  of  specialized  fields.  Op¬ 
erations  in  woodwork  and  metalwork  are  given, 
with  special  attention  to  ropes,  knots,  wiring,  sold¬ 
ering,  and  other  contributory  Army  occupations. 


Profusely  illustrated. 


Each  $1.32  {list) 


By  WILLIAM  H.  JOHNSON,  Superintendent 
and  LOUIS  V.  NEWKIRK, 

Director,  Bureau  Industrial  Arts  Education 
Chicago  Public  Schools 


Your  present  laboratory  and  shop  equipment  can 
he  used  for  these  courses 

Your  regular  staff  can  conduct  them 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


60  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


Represented  in  ISeu’  Jersey  by 
R.  A.  Bartlktt,  269  Bay  Avenue,  den  Ridge 
IIknry  Happ,  Jr..  67  Abbottsford  Road.  N.  Plainfield 
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HONOR  ROLL 


Bergen  County 
Cliffside  Park 
O’Dell  T.  Smoak 
William  F.  Steiner 
Harrington  Park 
Herman  Klein 
MoonachU 

Edward  Terragni 
Norwood 

William  Ainsworth 
Clifford  Parliment 
Oakland 

Edwin  Danheuser 

Burlington  County 
Burlington 

Thomas  0.  Hopkins 
Ckoiter  field 
Norman  Krieger 
Moorestoun 
Paul  H.  Isenberg,  Sr. 
George  A.  Swo>er 
Mount  Holly 
Ra>mond  Loose 
Mount  Laurel 
Laura  Zukowski 
Palmyra 

Thomas  H.  Bogia 
Charles  W.  Ray 
Pemberton 

James  Alvin  Timberman 
Riverside 
Robert  Faulkner 
W  oodland 
Anne  Heller 

Camden  County 
Audubon 
Walter  Gale 

Essex  County 
CaUweU 
Naomi  Frank 
Byron  Kirk 
Robert  Long 
RaJfdi  PoUva 
Russel  Ranne> 

William  Shipley 
Wherry  Zingg 
South  Orange- M a pUivood 
Marian  F.  Allon 
Christie  M.  Tollefaon 
Betty  R.  Williams 

Hudson  County 
Bayonne 
John  Bailey 
John  Broadhoret 
James  Corcoran 
Nicholas  Cornelia 
Byron  Haring 
Edwin  Hughes 
William  Laubenbeimer 
Max  Lourie 
Edward  J.  Mack 
Salvatore  Maggio 
Joseph  McCarthy 
James  McMahon 
Janres  McNerney 
Nathan  Moresh 
Alexander  O'f  joauue 


John  Petroccione 
J.  Douglas  Prior 
Theodore  Raicer 
Walter  Robinson 
Michael  Sangi 
Frank  Singer 
Guttenherg 
Walter  G.  Glaser 
Kearny 

Albert  Gaul 
Donald  H.  Hayes 
LaMont  Ingraham 
Wayne  H.  Kershaw 
George  Loriot 

Mercer  County 
Hopewell  Borough 
^win  J.  Male^ky 

Middlesex  County 
Dunellen 

Maurice  Friedman 
Michael  Shello 
Robert  Wilkinson 
Metuchen 
John  Almond 
Isabelle  Fennon 


George  Harrison 
Clifford  Kilian 
Paul  Schmidtchen 

Morris  County 
Butler 

Donald  R.  Whetham 
Mountain  Lakes 

Hayden  L.  Schofield 
Passaic  Township 
Harry  Hirsch 
Wilbur  May 

Sussex  County 
Branchville 
Oscar  W.  Weigand 
Newton 

Lewis  Gombosi 
Edward  Klingenger 
('arroll  M.  Mynard 
Carleton  Sprague 
Albert  Tarler 
Stanhope 

Christian  Stager,  Jr. 
Stillwater 

Sidney  M.  Rifkind 


Union  County 
Cranford 

Alexander  Anderson 
Bernard  Camevale 
Edgar  Davis 
J.  Stanley  Dittmer 
Jack  Migliore 
Vincent  F.  Samowski 
Oliver  L.  West 
Kenilworth 
John  E.  Mongon 
Rahway 

David  T.  Bender 
Anthony  J.  Bryski 
John  C.  Costello 
Raymond  E.  Drake 
Howard  E.  Kelley 
Jason  W’.  Kemp 
Richard  M.  Nash 
Melvin  W.  Reed 
Henry  Weitz 

Warren  County 
Hackettstown 
Hermann  Bielefeld 
James  P.  Ginople 
Jack  Sassaman 
Nelson  Sliker 


TO>I  PAINE  SPEAKS 


New  Heads  of 


Amid  the  sunshine  and  amid  the  rain 
The  swelling  bosom  of  the  ocean  rolls; 

So  through  all  days  we  hear  Tom  Paine 
Say:  “These  are  times  that  try  men’s  souls!” 

The  calm  stars  looked  on  Valley  Forge  below: 
Ragged  soldiers,  clothes  and  shoes  all  holes. 

The  brave  men  proved  themselves.  We  know 
That  “These  are  times  that  try  men’s  soub!” 

The  years  flowed  down  to  civil  war. 

The  names  of  men  were  written  on  the  scrolls 
By  those  who  hoped  for  little  more — 

Well — “These  are  times  that  try  men’s  souls!” 

The  strong  sure  days  of  World  War  One 
Saw  our  flag  fly  on  foreign  poles; 

But  mothers  here  and  there  alone 

Know  “These  are  times  that  try  men's  souls!” 

Tis  here  again.  War’s  fearful  call 

Arouses  us.  The  death  l>ell  tolls 

The  knell.  Tom  Paine  speaks  to  one  and  all: 

“Come!  These  are  times  that  try  men's  souk!” 

The  land’s  not  bright  if  we  look  far. 

Until  that  day  war  ends,  peace  strolk 

Away.  Those  who  love  Men  are 

Sure — “These  are  times  that  try  men's  souk!” 

“These  are  times  that  try  men’s  souk,”  Paine 
Wrote,  and  lived,  tlie  crisis  o’er  at  kst, 

To  write  amid  the  sunshine  after  rain: 

“The  times  tiiat  tried  men’s  souk  have  passed.” 

— John  P.  Milligan 


Local  Associations 

Bergen  County 
Bergenfleld  Teachers’  Assn. 
— Karl  H.  Czirr. 

Burlington  County 

Maple  Shade  Teachers’ 
A.ssn. — Mrs.  Ella  Call. 

Moorestown  Teachers’ 
Assn. — Lester  S.  Hess. 

C'amden  County 
Gloucester  Twp.  Teachers’ 
Assn. — E.  Jeannette  Brooks. 
Cape  May  County 

Ocean  City  Teachers’  Assn. 
— Miriam  B.  Relchly. 

Essex  County 

Essex  County  Education 
Assn. — Harold  C.  Wells. 

Newark  Teachers’  Assn. — 
Mrs.  Bertha  P.  Batt 
Hudson  Cv'ounty 

Guttenherg  Teachers'  Assn. 
— Mrs.  Ann  Meckbach 
Kearny  Grade  Teachers’ 
Assn.— Sadie  Holzer. 
.Middlesex  County 

Metuchen  Teachers’  Assn. 
— Morton  Graham. 

Morris  County 

East  Hanover  Twp.  Teach¬ 
ers’  Assn.-  Edna  Fltzherhurt. 

Madison  Teachers’  Assn.  - 
Alice  M.  Croot. 

Honierset  County 
Somerset  County  Teachers’ 
Assn.-  Stanford  Hendrickson. 
Sussex  fJounty 

Sussex  County  Education 
Assn.— Norman  Weir. 
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Salary  Schedule  And 
Bonus  For  Neptune 

Supervising  Principal  O.  J. 
Moulton  of  the  Neptune 
Township  Schools  at  Ocean 
Grove  reports  that  the  Board 
of  Education  has  responded 
favorably  to  the  request  of 
the  Neptune  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  By  its  action,  the 
board  adopted  the  teachers’ 
proposed  salary  schedule 
without  major  changes,  and 
granted  each  full-time  em¬ 
ployee  a  bonus  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  the  present 
school  year.  Dr.  Moulton 
said,  “I  am  sure  that  the  work 
of  the  State  Salary  Conunit- 
tee  greatly  helped  our  local 
association  in  presenting  the 
case.” 


Belleville  Votes 
Bonus;  Buys  Plane 

The  Belleville  board  of 
education  recently  voted  a 
5  per  cent  bonus  for  teach¬ 
ers,  effective  last  month.  Each 
teacher  will  receive  not  less 
than  $100. 

At  the  same  time,  the  board 
voted  to  pay  $125  for  the 
plane,  a  45  horsepower  Aer- 
onca,  owned  by  a  Plaintield 
man  who  is  in  the  Army.  The 
plane  has  been  dismantled 
and  stored  in  a  garage  in 
Plaintield.  The  board  will 
truck  it  to  Belleville,  where 
it  will  be  used  in  a  course 
in  aeronautics  in  the  high 
school. 


Asbury  Park 
Teachers  Sue 

Anbury  Park — Legal  action 
has  been  instituted  by  ninety- 
three  teachers  in  the  local 
public  schools  to  force  the 
board  of  education  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  $269,000  in  addi¬ 
tional  school  funds  which  the 
teachers  claim  is  due  them 
for  the  years  between  lO."!? 
and  1942  following  emer¬ 
gency  salary  revision  put  in¬ 
to  effect  during  the  depres¬ 
sion. 

The  legal  proceedings  fol¬ 
low  a  series  of  discussions 
between  representatives  of 
the  teachers  and  members  of 
the  board  of  school  estimate, 
during  which  efforts  to  effect 
a  compromise  on  salary 
claims  were  unsuccessful.  It 
was  said. 


Bonus  For  Hillsdale 

The  Hillsdale  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  granted  its  entire 
faculty  a  5%  bonus.  This  is 
In  addition  to  Increments  vot¬ 
ed  some  teachers  and  bonuses 
of  $50  to  $100  paid  all  teach¬ 
ers  last  June. 


Commissioner  Rules 
Against  Teachers 

state  Commissioner  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  Charles  H.  Elliott 
ruled  on  January  18  that  the 
Paterson  Board  of  Education 
was  within  its  powers  in  al¬ 
lowing  its  salary  schedule  to 
elapse,  and  that  314  Paterson 
teachers  and  principals  ac¬ 
cordingly  were  not  entitled 
to  salary  increases  they  claim¬ 
ed  were  due  them. 

The  teachers  and  principals, 
all  under  tenure  of  office, 
contended  the  Paterson  board 
in  1927  adopted  a  salary 
schedule  providing  for  regu¬ 
lar  annual  increases  up  to  a 
stated  maximum  income  for 
each  teacher.  Since  1932,  the 
petitioners  said,  the  board  has 
refused  to  pay  salaries  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  schedule. 

The  teachers  asked  Com¬ 
missioner  Elliott  to  order  the 
board  and  the  city  of  Pater¬ 
son  to  pay  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  salaries  actually 
received  by  them  and  the  sal-  I 
aries  to  which  they  claimed 
they  were  entitled  under  the 
schedule  for  1937-38  and  sub¬ 
sequent  years.  They  also 
asked  Elliott  to  direct  the 
board  to  abide  by  the  sched¬ 
ule  in  the  future. 

Lawrence  Township 
Grants  Bonus 

On  December  11.  1942,  the 
Lawrence  Township  Board  of 
Education  agreed  to  pay  a 
bonus  to  all  school  employees 
for  the  present  school  year, 
as  well  as  for  the  coming 
year,  1943-1944.  This  bonus 
is  granted  on  all  salaries  up 
to  and  including  $2,000.  The 
bonus  ranges  from  12'"}  on  a 
salary  of  $1,100  to  3%  on  the 
$2,(XX)  salary,  decreasing 
for  each  $50.00. 


Cut  School  Day 
To  Save  Fuel 

Shortened  sessions,  in  an 
effort  to  conserve  the  supply 
of  fuel  oil,  will  be  held  for 
the  next  month  at  the  Lower 
Camden  County  Regional 
High  School  at  Llndenwold, 
it  was  decided  at  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  education. 

The  school  board  ratified 
the  action  of  Dr.  Richard  S. 
Pollack,  supervising  prlncl- 
l>al.  In  shortening  sessions, 
from  8:;ui  A.  M.  to  1:00  P.  M. 
dally. 

Hr.  John  P.  Ixno,  princl|>al 
of  the  Wildwood  High  SohtMtl, 
Is  the  author  of  an  article  on 
teacher  tenure  In  the  Janu¬ 
ary  issue  of  the  “Clearing 
House.” 


Board  Members 
Join  N.J.E.A. 

The  nine  members  of  the 
Hamilton  Township  (Mercer 
County)  board  of  education 
have  become  associate  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association.  Their  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Review  «md  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  take  this 
action.  New  Jersey  educa¬ 
tion  could  profit  by  similar 
action  on  the  part  of  all 
boards  of  education.  It  is 
healthy  for  education  that 
board  members  be  informed 
concerning  the  professional 
problems  of  New  Jersey 
teachers. 


Teachers  Visit 
Casey  Jones 

The  Industrial  Arts  teach¬ 
ers  of  Newark,  whose  schools 
have  received  another  order 
for  model  planes  from  the 
Navy,  were  recently  conduct¬ 
ed  through  the  C:^y  Jones 
School  of  Aeronautics.  Mr. 
Norman  Potter  of  the  Casey 
Jones  staff  directed  the  tour 
to  assist  teachers  whose 
classes  are  building  model 
planes. 


I  Review  Editor 
Is  Lieutenant 

According  to  word  received 
from  Fort  Benning,  Georgia, 
Laurence  B.  Johnson,  editor 
of  the  Review  on  leave  of 
absence  in  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices,  was  commissioned  a  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant  in  the  Army 
on  January  16.  Lieutenant 
Johnson  enlisted  in  the  in¬ 
fantry  as  a  private  on  June 
1, 19^,  and  received  his  com¬ 
mission  upon  successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Officer  C^andi- 
date  Course  at  Fort  Benning. 
Editor  of  the  Review  since 
1934,  Lieutenant  Johnson  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 


WAVES  Call 
Paterson  Teacher 

The  first  Eastside  High 
School  woman  teacher  to  join 
any  of  the  armed  services. 
Miss  Dorothy  Ward,  left  Pat¬ 
erson  recently  for  North¬ 
ampton.  Mass.,  to  enter  the 
WAVES  officers’  training 
school. 


Arne  Ra.smus.sen  has  been 
reappointed  by  Mayor  George 
Krogman  as  a  member  of  the 
school  board  of  Wildwood  for 
a  five-year  term. 
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Review  Book  Council 


Looking  Over  English  Texts 


Driving  the  Reading;  Road  and  ProKress 
on  ReadinK  Roads.  Spencer,  Johnson, 
and  Robinson.  Lyons  and  Carnahan, 
1942.  $1.05  and  $1.11. 

"Times  have  changed!”  This  read¬ 
ing  text  meets  the  needs  of  the  modern 
reader  for  grades  7  and  8.  respectively. 
Primarily  designed  to  improve  reading 
ability  and  study  habits,  it  covers 
sound  training  in  speed  and  compre¬ 
hension  tests;  economical  methods  of 
studying  assignments;  intelligent  use 
of  library  materials;  interpretation  of 
graphs,  maps,  charts,  and  cartotms; 
vocabulary  building,  including  a  glos- 
sarv;  practice  material  in  skimming, 
outlining,  detail-getting,  and  reading 
for  enjoyment. 

All  remedial  selections  appeal  to  va¬ 
ried  interests,  including  ne\vspaj>er 
content,  adventurous  and  humorous 
stories  an<l  jHiems.  biographies,  and 
matters  on  various  school  subjects. 


By  Harriet  Marie  Housel, 
Greenwood  School, 
Hamilton  Township 

•Answers  to  exercises  are  printed  up¬ 
side  dow  n  at  the  end  of  the  book.  1  he 
Reading  Road  series  are  self-training, 
conservative  of  both  student  and  teach¬ 
er  time,  energy,  and  effort. 

English  at  Your  Service.  Johnson  and 
others.  Ginn  and  Company,  1942. 
$1.00. 

For  grade  7.  Belonging  to  Our 
Language  series,  this  text  is  up  to  the 
minute  in  presentation.  ComiM)sition 
studies  are  develojved  around  interest¬ 
ing  evervdav  experiences,  including 
story  telling,  oral  directions  and  expla¬ 
nations.  conversations,  writing  stories 
and  letters,  reading  and  writing  poems, 
and  reviewing  Ixvoks. 

('frammar  lessons  are  functional  and 


non-technical.  motivated  by  attractive 
illustrations  on  which  exercises  are 
based.  Each  fact  is  carefully  explained 
in  clear  language  with  provision  for 
thorough  practice  at  the  end  of  each 
lesson. 

Objective  tests  and  suggested  sup¬ 
plementary  work  for  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils  are  included.  English  At 
)  our  Service  is  a  well  planned  organ¬ 
ization  of  meaningful  activities. 

Word  Quiz.  John  G.  Gilmartin.  Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Company,  1942.  $0.24. 

For  upper  grades.  Based  on  W  eb¬ 
ster's  Dictionary  for  Boys  and  (lirls. 
A  handy  little  drill  pad  to  use  in  dic¬ 
tionary  practice.  There  are  matching, 
completion,  multiple  choice,  recasting, 
pronunciation,  and  synonym  and  an¬ 
tonym  exercises.  They  offer  opportu¬ 
nities  to  apply  new  words  to  life-like 
situations  in  sensible  sentences.  Dic¬ 
tionary  markings  are  explained  mi  in¬ 
side  covers,  both  front  and  back.  A 
very  practical  method  of  increasing  a 
pupil's  vocabulary  and  making  him 
dictionary -conscious. 

Junior  I'nits  in  EnxHsh,  Book  One  and 

Book  Two.  Paul,  Kincheloe,  and 

Ramsey.  Lyons  and  Carnahan,  1940. 

$0.81  and  $0.84. 

By  far  the  most  progressive  text¬ 
book  of  its  kind  for  grades  7  and  8. 
.As  the  title  indicates,  the  arrangement 
of  materials  is  presented  in  subject- 
matter  units  which  set  up  definite  aims 
and  deal  with  individual  differences. 
The  sound  Te.st- 1  each-Test  method  is 
iiseil  in  addition  to  sjiecial  improve¬ 
ment  tests  accompanied  bv  remedial 
measures. 

Its  outstanding  feature  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  student  is  the  center  of 
action;  consequently  the  problems  are 
life-like  and  dramatically  presented. 
Each  unit  is  headed  by  challenging 
i|uestinns  to  the  student,  such  as: 
"Mow  (!an  YOu  (»o  to  a  I’artv  and 
Beally  Enjoy  YOurself?”  ‘"How  (!an 
You  Improve  Y  <»ur  ('.onvers.ation  at 
Home?”  “How  ('.an  Working  To¬ 
gether  Help  You?”  “What  Are  .^mne 
of  the  Secrets  of  Interesting  W'riting?” 
"How  Can  YOu  W  rite  Fetters  Y  our 
Friends  Will  Enjoy?”  “How  Can  You 
Be  at  Ease  When  You  Talk?"'  "What 
Can  Grammar  Mean  to  You?"  “How- 
Can  You  Get  the  Most  from  What  Y'ou 
Bead?” 

All  phases  of  English  are  ailequately 
covered  in  a  new.  fresh  manner  that 
disjiels  forever  the  old-fashioned  idea 
that  English  need  be  given  in  doses 
like  spring  tonic.  The  fact  that  every 
unit  has  been  classroom  tested  in  all 
sections  of  the  United  States  recom¬ 
mends  the  fine  procedures  embodied 
in  these  books. 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Asencies 
Established  ISM  Charles  W.  Mallard.  Prop. 

:<««•  FIFTH  AVENl'E,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  :t4th  and  :t.Vth  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCLID  AVE..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials 


This  is  the  first  time  in  nuny  years  that  we  have  run  this  advertisement;  TEACHERS  NEEDED — 
all  kinds.  Spleialid  npiMtrtunities  are  presenting  themselves!  You  should  take  ailvantage  of 
them.  With  our  experience  we  can  give  vou  expert  guidance.  Write  to  us  immisliatelv. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  62nd  Year 
205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOH'N,  PENNA. 

Memlter  of  National  .Vssociation  of  T<a<hers’  .Vgencies 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  of  National  .Vssis  iation  of  Teachers’  .Vgencies 

Established  1898  Reginald  L.  Fernald,  Manager 

Aigonanin  t-'iMif  70  FIFTH  AVENl'E,  NEW  YORK 

I  Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools. 

I  .Ml  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements. 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  IKKb  Telephone  B.  F.  Mannion ) 

31  I'nion  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Algonquin  4-l*.‘Mi  Miss  M.  B.  Gosman  >  Managers 

(Broadway  at  Itilh  Street)  Home  Phone.  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  477<i-J  ) 

Your  teachers'  agency  should  be  reliable  It  should  be  a  place  where  you  feel  at  home,  where  you 
are  known  and  welcome  and  where  keen  interest  is  shown  in  your  needs,  whether  they  be  great 
or  small  We  invite  your  patronage  in  the  belief  that  you  will  like  the  personal,  accommodating 
spirit  of  our  service. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

Member  of  Notional  ABOociatlon  of  Teachers'  Acencles 
711-12-13  Witherspoon  Bldg-*  Walnut  and  Juniper  Streets  Pennypacker  1223 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

"Reliable,  Selective  Placement  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teacherg 
Home  phone:  Haddonfield.  N.  J.,  2774-W  Myrton  A.  Bryant,  Pres. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Teachers  for  schools — Schools  for  Teacherg  —  Every  day  in  the  year. 
Services  free  to  schools  and  ecorromical  for  teachers. 

Kingsley  1745-1746  Personal,  discriminating  larvice  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 
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Hy  Effa  E.  Preston,  New  Brunswick 

Jan.  1st.  Time  staggers  nii;  here  it 
is  1943.  Only  one  resolution-  -to  keep  on 
the  funny  side.  He  who  laughs-  lasts, 
w  Spent  today  with  an  elderly  retired  teaeh- 

tV— whose  vigor  and  eoinmon  sense  were 
inspiring;  and  I  do  not  inspire  easily. 
1  Funny,  some  folks  are  like  chairs;  as  they 

I  grow  older  they  get  softer  and  more  com¬ 

fortable — others  just  sag  in  the  middle. 

Jan.  4th.  Thinking  over  the  past  school  year.  Pleas¬ 
ant  memories  of  newspaper  sales,  tin  can  collections,  stamp 
buying,  verses  the  children  wrote  about  the  first  snowfall. 
Teaching  has  its  moments-  but  they’re  awfully  far  apart. 

Jan.  8th.  They  say  most  teachers  have  a  secret  am¬ 
bition  to  write  a  hook  before  they’re  turned  in  for  scrap, 
a  book  to  be  published  after  their  death  and  one  in  which 
they’ve  written  all  the  things  they  never  dared  sav  when 
they  were  alive.  1  know  some  teachers  whose  posthumous 
publications  oughta  be  good. 

Jan.  13th.  Miss  Drenk  is  terribly  discouraged  be¬ 
cause  her  theory  of  how  to  teach  aerodromics  to  sixth 
graders  didn’t  work.  After  all  it’s  Trial  and  Error,  not 
Trial  and  Success,  much  as  we  hate  to  admit  it. 

Jan.  20th.  Miss  Marshall  blew  in  today  looking  like 
a  Flying  Fortress.  Being  either  braver  or  more  stupid  than 
the  rest  of  us.  she  has  definitely  started  something.  She’s 
agitating  for  a  single-standard  salary  schedule  in  the  entire 


State.  Of  course  she’s  right  but  the  rest  of  us  in  Hoostow  n 
are  very  conservative.  If  anything  htoks  hard  we  just 
give  it  up  and  sit  at  rest  in  our  ivory  towers  with  heads  to 
match.  Mayl>e  we’re  making  a  mistake.  As  Aunt  Hattie 
says,  “Being  dead  is  peaceful,  too,  but  who  wants  to  l>e?” 

Jan.  25th.  M  iss  Drenk  says  we’ll  probably  spend  the 
rest  of  this  semester  rationing.  She  has  such  vision  she  can 
see  the  nucleus  in  an  atom  six  feet  away  with  the  naked 
eye,  and  I  hope  she’s  right  for  once.  There’s  nothing  adds 
more  to  a  teacher’s  grasp  of  basic  realities  (sounds  as  if 
I’d  been  reading  a  book  again  I  than  a  change  from  black¬ 
board  to  ration  board.  And  those  bogey-men,  the  taxpay¬ 
ers,  we’re  always  being  warned  about  turn  out  to  be  ver\ 
nice  people, 

Jan.  26th.  1  never  was  what  Aunt  Hattie  calls  a 

“vulture  for  culture”  and  I  dislike  people  who  sit  down 
behind  the  social  amenities  and  refuse  to  come  out.  no 
matter  what  hapj)ens,  but  I  do  think  teachers  should  l>e 
more  courteous  to  each  other  and  I’m  sure  they  don’t 
have  to  talk  as  they  do.  One  teacher  I  know  always  care¬ 
fully  says  “those  kind.”  Not  that  I  question  her  intelli¬ 
gence-  I’ve  never  heard  it  mentioned- -hut  she’s  certainly 
careless.  The  words  she  selects  for  use  out  of  the  vast 
English  language! 

Jan.  30th.  Miss  Km»tt  is  bitterly  «ipposed  to  the 
nursery  schotd.  but  we  all  expected  that.  Some  day  she’s 
going  t(t  agree  with  somebody,  accidentally,  and  she'll 
never  get  over  it.  As  Aunt  Hattie  says.  “If  you  were  a 
Hatfield  and  s<»me  hdks  came  to  visit  you  they’d  thumb 
a  ride  with  a  McCoy.” 


Government  Wishes 


and  the 


Taxpayers^  Interests 

are  Identical  when  it  comes  to 
Making  School  Textbooks  Last  Longer 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

SALVAGE  1  to  3  Years  of  Book  Service  and 
SAVE  the  Books  from  DISCARD 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 

MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President  SPRINGFIELD.-MASSACHCSETTS 
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Trends  in  Elementary  Reading 

By  Marion  L.  Little,  Glassboro  State  Teachers  College 
Assisted  by  Sarah  F.  Kotok,  Vuteland 


It e l  ieu-  Hook  Council 


Recent  publications  and  discussions 
on  the  improvement  of  the  elementary 
reading  program  emphasize  three 
points  of  view: 

1.  Development  of  clear  concepts  of 
word  meanings  hy  presenting 
words  in  many  contexts  with  repe¬ 
titions  arranged  for  progressively 
difficult  meanings  of  each  word. 


Need  some  extra  cash  to  meet  an  emer¬ 
gency?  If  you  have  a  steady  teaching 
position  you  can  borrow  at  Household 
Finance  quickly  and  privately.  You  may 
repay  your  loan  in  monthly  instalments 
that  fit  your  own  income  and  situation.  If 
there  is  no  Household  Finance  office  near 
you,  you  may  obtain  your  loan  by  mail. 

No  ondorsors  noodod 
You  need  no  security  of  any  kind  to  borrow 


2.  Practice  in  reading  for  varied 
and  necessary  purposes  at  differ¬ 
ent  rates  of  speed  and  w  ith  differ¬ 
ent  thought  and  eye  techniques. 

3.  Cooperative  planning  by  teacher 
and  pupils  for  reading  and  study. 

The  most  recent  additions  to  reading 
texts  and  materials  for  the  elementary 
school  appear  to  relate  closely  to  one 


$20  to  $;i00.  We  rely  on  your  simple  prom¬ 
ise  to  repay.  No  endorsers  or  guarantors 
are  ever  required.  We  do  not  question 
friends  or  school  authorities  about  your 
credit. 

Total  cost  of  $50  loan  $3.16  , 

Charges  are  made  only  for  the  time  you 
have  the  money.  The  sooner  you  repay  the 
less  your  loan  costs.  A  $50  loan  repaid  in 
four  monthly  instalments  of  $15.29 
each  costs  only  $3.16.  The 
cost  of  a  $100  loan  repaid  in  six 
instalments  of  $18.15  each  is 
$8.90.  Payments  shown  in  the 
table  include  all  charges.  You  may 
choose  the  payment  schedule  that 
suits  you  best.  Please  apply  for 
your  loan  at  the  nearest  House¬ 
hold  Finance  office.  Or  send  the 
coupon  for  full  information  about 
borrowing  by  mail. 

To  help  families  stretch  their 
incomes  Household  has  published 
a  series  of  practical  booklets  on 
buying  and  budgeting.  Scores  of 
schools  use  this  material  in  their 
home  economics  classes.  Ask  for 
sample  copies. 


or  more  of  these  trends,  especially  the 
first. 

Curriculum  Foundation  Series.  William 

S.  Gray  and  Others.  Scott,  Foresman. 

In  the  latest  edition  of  the  series 
sponsored  by  Dr.  William  S.  Gray,  new 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development 
of  rich  concepts  to  make  word  mean¬ 
ings  function  clearly  in  children's 
thinking.  Concepts  are  presented  in 
the  order  of  the  frequency  with  which 
they  occur  in  the  language  of  children 
of  various  ages.  The  order  of  these 
meanings  is  determined  by  the  use  of 
a  count  made  hy  Dr.  Irving  Lorgc  and 
Dr.  E.  L.  Thorndike,  in  preparing  the 
revision  of  the  Thorndike  Century 
Junior  Dictionary,  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  vocabulary  work  in  any  elementary 
classroom. 

The  series  of  readers  utilizes  two 
books  at  each  grade  level.  This  pro¬ 
vides  for  sufficient  vocabulary  growth 
while  maintaining  a  low  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  in  new  words.  The  same  plan 
has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Gertrude 
Hildreth  and  the  cooperating  editors 
in  the  Easy  Growth  in  Reading  series 
published  by  Winston,  and  in  the  Alice 
and  Jerry  Books  published  by  Row, 
Peterson. 

In  common  with  earlier  editions  of 
readers  edited  by  Dr.  Gray,  the  read¬ 
ers,  guide  hooks,  and  work  hooks  of 
the  Curriculum  Foundation  series  show 
many  evidences  of  editing  based  on 
scientific  studies. 

Reading  Foundation  Series.  O’Donnell 

and  Others.  Row,  Peterson. 

Runaway  Home,  and  Engine  Whis¬ 
tles,  the  two  additions  during  the  past 
year  to  the  Alice  and  Jerry  Books,  are 
also  particularly  helpful  to  the  teacher 
who  wishes  to  develop  understanding 
of  word  meanings  with  a  high  degree 
of  clarity. 

Abundant  illustrations  in  color  are 
carefully  related  to  the  context,  with 
accurate  details  in  each  picture.  In 
addition  to  the  paintings,  Runaway 
Home  contains  a  wealth  of  photo¬ 
graphs  giving  geographical  informa¬ 
tion  on  important  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

Detailed  line  drawings  of  instru¬ 
ments,  tools,  household  appliances,  and 
articles  of  dress  in  the  period  from 
1879  to  1910  make  Engine  Whistles 
a  valuable  source  of  historical  informa¬ 
tion.  These  books  are  prepared  with 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  vocabulary  re¬ 
spectively. 


nnd  har*  th«  cosh  loan  you  nood 


ChoOM  Your  Monthly  Poymont  Hero 


1 

3 

payments 

4 

payments 

6 

payments 

s 

payments 

10 

payments 

12 

payments 

$25 

50 

75 

S  8.75 
17.51 
26.26 

$  6.65 
13.29 
19.94 

$  9.08 
13.62 

$  6.97 
10.46 

$  5.71 
8.57 

$  7.31 

100 

35.01 

26.58 

18.15 

1395 

11.43 

9.75 

125 

43.77 

33.23 

22.69 

17.43 

14.28 

12.19 

150 

52.52 

39.87 

27.23 

20.92 

17.14 

14.62 

200 

70.03 

53.16 

36.31 

27.89 

22.85 

19.50 

250 

87.53 

66.45 

45.39 

34.87 

28.56 

24..37 

300 

105.04 

79.75 

54.46 

41.84 

34.28 

29.25 

WE  GUARANTEE  that  these  payments  will  repay  loans 
in  full,  if  payments  are  made  on  schedule.  Total  cost  will 
he  reduced  if  payments  are  made  ahead  of  schedule.  Pay¬ 
ments  include  charges 

“plr'lLS*  - ^ 

Itw  JCRSEY  MESIDINT  HOUSCHOLDFINANCtCOIIPOfiATION 


PERSONAL  LOANS— $20  TO  S300 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


'  ESTABLISHED  1B78 


LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 

Camdrn — 4th  Floor. 

Brood  wBy-Steven« 

Bldg..  Ph.:  Cmnideo  7940 
License  No.  641 


Hackensack— 6th  FI.. 
Peoples  Trust  ('o. 
Building. 

Ph.;  Hackensack  2*3648 
License  No.  686 


Sth  FI.,  W.  Jerwy  Tr. 
Bldg..  Ph.:  Camden  7030 
l.icense  No.  642 


Jersey  City— Sth  FI., 
lerwy  Jrl.  Bldg.. 
Phone:  Jrt.  Sq.  2-0131 
l.icenxe  No.  643 


RLiiAarni— 7th  FI.. 

Alliender  Bldg., 

Ph.:  Elisabeth  3-4343 
License  No.  687 
Coil  •/  or  phone  the  nearest  Household  ojice 


Newark— 4th  FI., 
Nat*!  Newark  Bldg.. 
Ph.:  Mitchell  2-S412 
License  No.  289 


Orange  — 2nd  FI., 

Main  &  l>ay  Bldg.. 

Ph.:  Orange  .S-2I3I 
l.icense  No.  679 
Passaic— 2nd  FI., 

654  Main  Ave. 

Ph  :  PaRMiic  2-8818 
License  No.  690 
Paterson — 2nd  FI., 

150  Washington  Street 
Ph.:  Sherwood  2  3220 
License  No.  6^9 

mail  this  coupon  to  nearest  ofkce.  Alt  negotiations  can  be  completed  by  mail. 


Perth  .\mboy— 6th  FI.. 
Perth  .\nilioy  National 
Bank  Bldg.. 

Ph.:  Perth  Amitoy  4-3440 
License  No.  691 
Trenton— Sth  FL. 
Trenton  Truit  Co. 

Bldg..  28  W.  State 
Ph.:  Trenton  5158 
License  No.  660 
Union  ('ity  — 2nd  FI.. 

.3600  Bergentinp  Ave. 

Ph.:  UNion  3  2146 
l.icense  No.  700 


8tU  BOOKLCT  AND  APPUCATION  BLANK— Mail  this  coupon  whether  you  wish  an  imnrediate  loan  or  TK>t 
You  never  know  when  thia  information  will  coroe  in  handy.  If  immediate  loan  is  wanted,  state  amount  desired 
H<m)skhold  Finance  Corporation 

(Mail  to  nearest  office  —  address  above)  Nome . Nj 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure ; 

‘*How  to  Get  a  Teaclw  I^n  on  House¬ 
hold's  Special  Payment  Plan."  I  under¬ 
stand  this  request  places  me  under  no 
ohliKaikm  to  negotiate  a  loan. 


Address . 

Cf  lY . 

Amount  /  wish  to  borrou^  $. 


.for . Months 


LOANS  FOR  TEACHERS 

49.75  a  month  repays  4)00  loan  in  12  months 
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Intermediate  and  Upper  Uradea  Read¬ 
ers.  Spencer  and  Others.  Lyons  and 
Carnahan. 

In  releasing  this  series  of  texts,  a 
program  for  developing  good  study 
techniques  is  offered.  Practical,  up- 
to-date  materials  on  map,  chart,  and 
table  reading;  help  on  effective  use  of 
reference  materials;  and  suggestions 
for  and  examples  of  organi/ing  and 
outlining  content  are  all  included. 

The  topics  are  really  new  and  ap¬ 
pealing.  Aviation,  first  aid,  examina¬ 
tions  for  armed  service,  and  safety  in 
driving  are  found  in  the  table  of 
contents. 

The  teacher  who  is  developing  the 
ability  to  plan  cooperatively  with  her 
class  will  find  these  books  helpful. 
They  are  so  organized  that  pupils  can 
plan  consciously  with  the  teacher  for 
independent  work  on  reading  skills. 

The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers.  Yoakam, 
Veverka,  Abney.  Laidlaw  Brothers. 

Emphasis  upon  developing  speech 
that  is  distinct,  pleasing,  and  accurate, 
marks  this  series.  The  necessity  for 
clear  speech  as  a  foundation  for  satis¬ 
factory  concepts  of  meaning  is  de¬ 
veloped. 

The  books  are  attractive  in  format. 
Content  is  varied  in  type  and  topic. 
Evidently  the  authors  nave  planned 
the  books  on  the  theory  that  variety  in 
material  will  encourage  variety  in 
kinds  of  reading  activity.  * 

Quinlan  Readers.  Quinlan.  Allyn  and 
Bacon. 

Reading  Pictures  and  Before  Winky 
have  been  added  during  1942  to  the 
Quinlan  Readers.  They  reflect  the 
growing  attention  to  the  period  which 
precedes  book  reading,  and  also  direct 
the  teacher’s  attention  to  conscious 
development  of  the  ability  to  carry  on 
sequential  thinking  and  to  organize 
ideas  even  at  the  earliest  le\els  »)f 
school  life. 

C'hirp,  a  Little  Clown  in  a  Big  Circus 
and  Toby  the  Little  Lost  Dog.  Wit- 
tner  and  Williams.  American. 

Two  more  delightful  “easy”  books 
for  beginners  in  supplementary  read¬ 
ing  have  been  added  to  the  American 
Book  Company  supplementary  readers. 
Effective  Reading  Instruction  in  the 
Elementary  School.  Broom  and  Oth¬ 
ers.  McGraw-Hill.  482  pp.  $3.50. 

For  the  teacher  who  purchases  few 
books,  this  omnibus  volume  will  be  the 
most  complete  guide  to  the  teaching  of 
reading  available  within  the  scope  of  a 
single  text. 

In  addition  to  the  general  survey  of 
reading  through  pre-primary  to  and 
including  junior  high  school  levels,  the 
book  gives  specific  help  in  a  number  of 
essential  areas.  The  chapter  on  meas¬ 
urement  appears  to  go  beyond  the  lim¬ 
its  of  any  other  single  chapter  on  read¬ 
ing  tests.  Suggestions  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  use  of  texts  reflect  much 
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practical  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
author  or  authors.  The  selection  of 
tests  is  noteworthy. 

Those  who  use  the  book  must  be 
certain  of  a  fundamental  philosophy 
of  teaching.  Otherwise  the  devices  and 
suggestions  may  lead  to  superficial 
classroom  procedures. 

Supplementary  Educational  Monograph 
No.  56.  Cooperative  Effort  in  Schools 
to  Improve  Reading..  William  S.  Gray, 
Editor.  University  of  Chicago.  338 
pp.,  1942.  $2.00. 

The  problem  of  improving  reading 
is  here  approached  in  a  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner.  Obviously,  cooperation 
of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  admin¬ 


istrators  is  essential  in  improving  any 
school  program.  However,  in  practice, 
too  little  thought  is  given  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  cooperation,  and  many  willing 
teachers  are  uncertain  in  their  tech¬ 
niques  of  actual  cooperation. 

The  widened  objectives  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  reading  program  and  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  implied  by  it  are  clearly  de¬ 
fined  in  the  chapters  on  program 
evaluation. 

The  accounts  of  cocjperative  develop¬ 
ment  have  the  ring  of  truth.  They  will 
be  of  great  value  to  anyone  working 
on  the  problem  of  planning  and  insti¬ 
tuting  better  programs  through  coop¬ 
erative  effort. 


New  American 


WOOD  FOLDING  CHAIRS  AND 
UNIVERSAL  TABLES 


Here  is  the  logical  answer  to 
your  urgent  seating  problems! 
Handsome,  strong,  rigid  and  long- 
lasting  all-wood  furniture  from 
American  Seating  Company’s  de¬ 
sign  rooms! 

Universal  Tables  in  four  sizes 
(24  X  48,  30  X  60,  30  x  72  and 
36  X  72  inches).  Note  total  ab¬ 


sence  of  structural  interference 
with  feet  or  knees. 

All-Service  Wood  Folding  Chair 
No.  674,  with  cradle-formed  seat 
and  back  of  resi  n-bonded  plywood. 
Folds  to  thickness  of  one  leg  for 
compact  storage.  Metal  parts 
bonderized  to  resist  rust.  Durably 
finished. 
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Solve  your  critical  seating  problems  the 
American  Way,  through  these  war  days,  .  , 

baeauta- 

1776  Broadway,  New  York  City 


N.  SNELLENBURG  A  COMPANY 
Market,  llth  and  12th  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
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For  The  Air-Minded 

By  Hallie  Turner,  Eastside  High  School,  Paterson 


The  rapidU  expanding  educational 
program  for  the  “air  age  "  has  become 
fairlv  clearly  defined.  Through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin¬ 
istration.  studies  have  l)een  conducted 
which  resulted  in  statements  of  objec¬ 
tives.  and  in  courses  of  study.  The 
increasing  number  of  l)ooks  being  pub¬ 
lished  on  aeronautics  and  related  sub¬ 
jects"  proves  that  the  public  is  seeking 
information,  knowledge,  and  tech- 
ni(|ues  of  this  air  age. 

Before  You  Fly.  Robinson,  Middleton, 
Rawlins,  and  Phillips.  Henry  Holt 
and  Co.  568  Ivi  pp.,  1943.  $2.00. 

The  first  half  of  this  volume  was 
published  last  fall.  The  language  is 
simple  and  the  explanations  clear.  It 
is  not  technical  and  it  makes  use  of  no 
mathematics.  This  hook  is  particularly 
fitted  for  use  in  th<»se  schools  where 
pre-flight  aeronautics  is  being  taught 
to  students  who  have  had  little  or  no 
physics,  and  who  are  not  ])roficient  in 
mathematics.  All  men  entering  the  air 
f*)rces  would  do  well  tt)  read  ihis  as  it 
sets  forth  simply  and  in  a  stimulating 
manner  the  essentials  of  aeronautic’s. 

Elements  of  Aeronautics.  Pope  and 
Otis.  World  Book  Co.  642  pp.,  1941. 

T  he  first  textbook  in  this  field  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  sec'ondary  school  level,  this 
hook  has  gone  through  many  editions. 
It  covers  adequately  the  subjects: 
l.earning  to  Fly;  Aerodynamics;  Avi- 
gation;  Meteorology;  and  Aids  and 
Safeguards.  There  is  an  emphasis  on 
mathematics,  but  the  explanations  are 
sulficient.  each  ty{)e  of  problem  being 
worked  out  in  detail. 

Science  of  Prc-fliRlit  Aeronautics  for 
High  Schools.  Aviation  Education 
Research  Group,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  Macmillan.  868 
pp.,  1942.  $1.32. 

Suitable  for  students  who  have  had 
high  sch<»ol  physics.  Mathematics  is 
used  only  when  a  principle  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  practice.  The  entire  field  of 
pre-flight  subjects  is  covered.  It  fol¬ 
lows  closely  the  development  of  the 
subjects  which  is  used  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  bulletins  of  the  Civilian  Pilot 
Training  Program. 

The  American  Student  F'lyer.  Hamburg 
and  Tweney.  Pitman  Publishing  Corp. 
655  pp..  1942. 

Written  by  a  happy  combination  of 
authors  -a  teacher  of  aviation  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  and  a  flight  test  en¬ 
gineer — it  covers  all  topics  very  satis- 
factorilv. 


Aeronautics  Workbook.  Siemens.  Ginn 
and  Co.  168  pp..  1942.  $l.o0. 

Teachers  should  find  this  workbook 
a  real  aid  in  their  teaching.  Problems 
are  set  up  which  test  the  skill  of  the 
student  in  applying  the  underlyitig 
principles. 

Reference  Books 

The  Student  Pilot’s  Training  Primer. 

H.  S.  Knerr.  172  pp.  $1.75. 
Simplified  Theory  of  Flight.  T.  C. 
Gillmer  and  H.  E.  Nietsch.  162  pp. 
$1.75. 

A  Pilot’s  Meteorology.  C.  G.  Halpine. 

220  pp.  $2.00. 

Aircraft  Instrument.  O.  E.  Patton. 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.  220  pp.,  1941. 
$2.75. 

Kvery  high  school  reference  library 
could  profitably  include  this  series 
among  the  books  on  aeronautics.  The 
books  are  outstanding  in  the  simplicity 
of  their  presentation  of  the  physical 
principles  involved  in  aeronautics. 
The  diagrams  and  illustrations  are  un¬ 
usually  good  and  are  self-explanatory. 
No  previous  mathematics  or  |)hvsics 
study  is  required. 


SPELLER  have  to  say  about  it 

Superintendent,  Wyoming:  “I  con¬ 
sider  the  STANFORD  SPEDI.ER 
the  most  carefully  made  and  the 
best  method  of  presentation  of  any 
speller  I  know.” 

Teacher,  California:  "THE  STAN¬ 
FORD  SPEI.I.ER  develops  self- 
reliance. 

Director,  Rural  Education,  Wiscon¬ 
sin:  "The  STANFORD  SPEEDER 
Is  the  best-orsanlzed  teaching  ma¬ 
terial  In  spelling  we  have  ever  used.” 
Teacher,  Ohio:  "It  aids  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  readiness  of  vocabulary,  a 


Review  Book  (  ouncil 


Principles  of  Flight.  Bert  Shields.  363 
pp.  $1.88. 

Principles  of  Aircraft  Engines.  Bert 
Shields.  378  pp.  $1.88. 

Elementary  Meteorology.  Finch,  Tre- 
wartha.  Shearer,  and  Caudle.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.  290  pp.,  1942. 
$1.76. 

This  is  a  series  of  nun-technical 
books  which  provides  a  background 
of  information  and  study  valuable  to 
one  entering  the  aviation  field. 

Air  Pilot  Training.  Bert  Shields.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.  603  pp.,  1942. 
$3.50. 

A  reliable  source  of  technical  in¬ 
formation.  in  a  single  volume  is  found 
authoritative  information  on  the  sub¬ 
jects — Theory  of  Flight.  Aircraft  Kn- 
gines.  Meteorology,  Air  Navigation.  It 
is  a  valuable  book  to  have  for  reference 
purposes. 

Weather  and  the  Ocean  of  Air.  Wm.  H. 
Wenstrom.  Houghton  Mifflin.  485 
pp..  1942.  $4.50. 

Another  “must"  for  the  reference 
library.  This  book  covers  the  weather 
in  the  most  interesting  and.  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  instructive  manner  that 
has  been  noted  by  this  reviewer.  It 
contains  a  wealth  of  reliable  informa- 
ti<»n  on  questions  which  continually 
come  up  in  .s<  ience  classes. 


ci'itlciil  attitude  toward  Kpelling,  and 
a  desire  to  sijell  words  correctly.” 

County  Supt.,  Minnesota:  "I  am 
impressed  with  the  originality  pre¬ 
dominant  in  the  spelling  approach.” 

Teacher,  Texas:  “In  my  14  years  of 
teaching  I  have  never  before  used 
a  speller  that  taught  so  much.” 

Superintendent,  California:  “The 
value  of  the  STA.NFORD  SPEEDER 
does  not  end  in  teaching  spelling. 
It  teaches  pupils  how  to  work  .  .  . 
a  great  builder  of  study  habits.” 


(The  STA NFORD  SPELLER  is  published  from  Grades  2  to  9.  Available  in  con¬ 
sumable  paper  and  non-consumable  cloth  edition.  IVrite  for  further  information.) 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 


221  FOURTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


‘The  Rest  Recommendation  for  Any  Textbook  Is  a  Satisfied  User 


The 

STANFORD 

SPELLER 

A  Practical  C'ombination  of  Pupil  Text¬ 
book,  Workbook,  and  Spelling  Tablet 
by  ALMACE  and  STAFFELBACH 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Pension  Problems 


By  John  A.  Wood,  3rd 

Secretary,  Teachers*  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 


The  two  benefits  in  which  members  of  the  Fund  are 
most  interested  are  withdrawal  and  retirement.  The  privi¬ 
lege  of  withdrawal  is  available  to  any  member  after  he 
resigns  his  position.  Forms  of  application  for  withdrawal 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  or  clerk  of  each 
board  of  education  in  the  State.  When  the  application  is 
properly  executed,  and  when  the  last  contribution  has  been 
paid  and  reported  to  us  by  the  employer,  thes<;  withdrawal 
claims  are  promptly  honored. 

To  qualify  for  retirement,  certain  age  and  service  con¬ 
ditions  have  to  be  fulfilled.  Therefore,  the  Trustees  prefer 
to  keep  in  their  office  the  responsibility  of  checking  these 
conditions  and  the  further  important  responsibility  of  see¬ 
ing  that  each  member  who  contemplates  retirement  is  fully 
advised  of  the  benefits  to  which  He  is  entitled  and  of  the 
options  available  for  his  selection  at  retirement.  For  these 
reasons  retirement  forms  and  instructions  are  not  in  the 
hands  of  employing  boards  of  education,  but  must  be  re¬ 
quested  by  the  member  from  the  Pension  Fund  office. 

Attached  to  the  application  for  retirement  is  a  printed 
sheet  of  information  which  covers  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Qualifications  for  Retirement 

2.  Who  May  Apply 

3.  Effective  Date  of  Retirement 

4.  Amount  of  Allowance 

5.  Benefits  at  Death  Follow  ing  Retirement. 

A  copy  of  this  sheet  of  information  will  be  sent  to  any 
member  of  the  Fund  on  request,  whether  such  a  member 
contemplates  early  retirement  or  not. 

The  following  presumes  that  the  reader  is  thoroughly 
uc(|uainted  w  ith  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  rules  of 
the  Board  as  covered  on  this  sheet  of  information  to  appli¬ 
cants  for  retirement. 

Quest  ion:  What  options  are  available  to  a  member  at 
retirement? 

Answer:  The  law  recites  four  numbered  rtptions.  1'he 
I  s«;lcction  of  any  option  means  the  payment  of  a  benefit  at 
<leath  following  retirement.  The  cost  of  this  benefit  is  met 
by  the  member’s  receiving  a  smaller  allowance  during  his 
life  than  he  would  receive  if  no  option  were  selected — the 
maximum  allowance  without  option. 

The  benefits  at  death  are  in  two  forms: 

1.  A  lump  sum.  provided  for  in  Option  I  of  the 
law,  or 

2.  A  life  income  to  a  beneficiary  named  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  for  retirement  beginning  at  the  death 
of  the  person  who  retires,  if  the  beneficiary  sur¬ 
vives  him. 

Any  lump  sum  paymetit  at  death  is  an  insurance.  Since 
it  is  against  public  policy  for  any  organization  to  grant  an 
insurance  on  a  moribund  life,  the  Trustees  require  that  if 
Option  1  is  selected  the  application  must  be  filed  at  least 
thirty  days  in  advance  of  the  effective  date  of  retirement; 
that  is,  that  the  member  must  be  alive  thirty  days  after  re¬ 
tirement  is  applied  for.  If  death  occurs  within  this  thirty- 
day  period,  the  person  has  died  as  an  active  member  of  the 
Fund  and  the  only  benefits  paid  are  the  return  of  his 
accumulated  contributions  to  his  beneficiary  or  to  the 
legal  representative  of  his  estate.  At  the  death  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  after  Option  1  retirement  has  become  effective,  there 
is  paid  to  the  beneficiary  or  to  the  estate  in  a  lump  sum 
ihe  difference  between  an  initial  insurance  which  is  calcu¬ 
lated  and  quoted  at  the  time  of  retirement  and  whatever 
the  member  has  received  in  monthly  allowance  payments 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  There  is  therefore  not  a  fixed 
amount  payable  at  death.  If  the  member  lives  long  enough. 


nothing  is  paid  at  his  death.  The  selection  of  Option  1  is, 
therefore,  the  purchase  of  a  reducing  term  insurance. 

The  extent  to  which  a  member’s  maximum  allowance  is 
reduced  in  order  to  provide  an  income  option  dejiends 
upon  the  amount  of  the  allowance  which  the  member  wishes 
to  have  paid  to  his  beneficiary,  and  depends,  also,  upon 
the  age  of  the  beneficiary. 

The  maximum  income  which  a  member  can  provide  for 
his  beneficiary  is  available  under  Option  2  of  our  law. 
Under  this  option  the  allowance  is  reduced  to  the  point 
where  we  will  guarantee  that  the  same  monthly  check  will 
be  paid  to  the  beneficiary  after  the  retired  member’s  death 
as  was  paid  to  him  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  the  theory  that  one  person  can  live  on  half  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  provide  for  two  people,  a  man  can 
retire  under  Option  3  and  at  his  death  the  Fund  will  pay 
his  wife,  as  long  as  she  lives,  if  she  survives  him,  a  monthly 
check  for  exactly  half  the  amount  that  we  had  been  pay¬ 
ing  him. 

Within  the  limit  fixed  by  Option  2,  a  member  can  re¬ 
duce  his  allowance  to  the  point  necessary  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  fixed  amount,  usually  in  multiples  of  $10  or  $2.5  a 
month,  to  be  paid  to  his  wife  at  his  death  following  retire¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  survivorship  allowance  offered  under 
Option  4  of  our  law. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  member  can  retire  and  provide  for 
a  living  aged  parent  under  Option  2  by  accepting  a  very 
slight  cut  in  his  own  allowance  for  the  maximum  allow¬ 
ance,  but  to  provide  a  similar  benefit  for  a  child  or  a  grand¬ 
child  would  be  a  very  expensive  provision,  indeed. 


SCRIBNERS 

FH  E  mucTinis  cmiK  ses 

Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  War  Department  and  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  as  part  of  the  V ictory  Program 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ELECTRICITY 

By  Theodore  U.  Benjamin,  High  School  of  Science,  New 
York  City.  A  Basic  Course  in  strict  conformity  with  Pre- 
Induction  Outline  PIT  101.  Illustrated.  List  Price  $1.20 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MACHINES 

By  Alexander  Joseph,  High  School  of  Science,  New  York 
City.  A  Basic  Course  in  strict  conformity  with  Pre-Induc¬ 
tion  Outline  PIT  102.  Illustrated.  List  Price  $1.20 

THE  BASIC  RADIO  CODE  KIT 

For  Pre-Induction  Training  Course  PIT  301,  a  Course  in 
Fundamentals  of  Basic  Radio  Code.  Seventeen  double 
phonograph  records,  instructor’s  manual,  printing  charts, 
and  code  practice  sheets.  Authorized  distributors  with  four 
other  publishers  for  the  War  Department.  Price  at  New 
York  $35.00  net 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

Repreaontod  by  A.  E.  SCOVIL 
597  FIFTH  AVENUE  '  NEW  YORK 
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full-time,  full-strength — carrying  the  millions 
who  are  fighting,  working,  supporting  the  war 
effort.  Let’s  see  what  some  of  the  best-known 
Greyhound  features  mean  to  America  at  war. 


The  very  same  features  that  made  Greyhound  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  passenger-carriers  have  also 
made  it  ready  and  able  to  do  a  hugely  expanded,  essential 
wartime  job.  Greyhound  is  working  at  that  job 


ECONOMY. . . 

Greyhound  pioneered  travel 
economy— and  today  makes 
an  even  more  important 
saving  —  using  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  as  much  rubber  and 
fuel  per  passenger,  per 
mile,  as  do  private  autos. 


COMFORT... 

Wartime  passengers  cheer¬ 
fully  accept  a  little  less  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  than 
Greyhound  offers  in  peace¬ 
time-knowing  well  that 
greater  travel  luxury  than 
ever  will  come  with  V  iaoty. 

SUPER-COACH  . .  . 

The  Super-Coach,  which 
revolutionized  highway 
travel,  now  transports 
millions  of  seleaees,  men 
in  uniform,  war  workers. 
Expect  even  finer  equip¬ 
ment  when  the  war's  won! 


CONVENIENCE  .  .  . 

Frequency  of  schedules  is 
now  more  important  than 
ever — saving  precious  time, 
permitting  the  planning  of 
trips  for  hours  and  days 
when  travel  will  aid  the  war 
effort  most. 


NATIONWIDE  COVERAGE.. 

Serving  nearly  all  of  the 
U.S.A.  along  65,000  miles 
of  highways.  Greyhound 
reaches  directly  more  mili¬ 
tary  centers  and  war-vital 
places  than  any  other  trans¬ 
portation  system. 


SCENERY... 

rjust  as  motor  buses  have 
always  revealed  America's 

_  natural  beauty  spots,  they 

now  reach  the  factories, 
smelters,  military  camps 
and  bases  that  are  today’s 
most  satisfying  "scenery”! 


